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— A world-traveller, lately home from a first visit to South Africa, observes 
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in pleasant reminiscence that Africa was the first Continent to figure in history 


but the last Continent to be explored. 


| 


What an inviting line of thought for your travels this Winter! 


South Africa, Land of Sunshine, linked with Biblical lore—the Phoeni- 
cians, the Pharaohs, King Solomon and Sheba’s Queen, the Ptolemys, Antony 
and Cleopatra; the land of Prester John, of Diaz and da Gama, and, further 
down the centuries, the land of Livingstone and Stanley, of Kruger and Rhodes, 


There is a background for travel—a realm of romance to which the Travel 
— Organisation of the South African Government in London can guide you with 


a minimum of effort and cost, and the maximum of comfort. 


—— How we can do this is told in our little Handbook, “ The Sign of the 
rs Springbok ” (S). A copy will be mailed gratis immediately on request to the 
‘ Director of Publicity, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
< (Phone: Whitehall 4488.) 
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For Sale or To Let 





PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD. 


ATCH. END, MIDDX.—Within 10 mins. walk of 
L.M.LS. & Bakerloo Stn. (30 mins. town) and close 

to golf course. Attractive detached RESIDENCE 
with charming well matured Garden of about 1} 
acres with tennis lawn, &c.; Lounge Hall, 2 fine 
Reception Rooms, 6 Bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom and 
pans offices, BRICK GARAGE. Beautifully decorated 
throughout. “_For particulars apply BRITTON & CO., 
adj. Post Office, Hatch End, Middx. Tel. Hatch End 149. 





WHITEMAN & CO., 


S.W. Sloane 0138/9. 


SURREY-SUSSEX 


Amidst entire seclusion near East Grinstead. 


56 Brompton Road, 


BORDERS. 


PICTUR 


ESQUE RESIDENCE, with main drains, water and gas, |, 


&c., 2 reception, 4-5 bed., bath, Servants’ sitting-room, 

&e. Garage. WOODLAND GARDENS, 1 ACRE. 

PRICE £1950, or offer. Agents, WHITEMAN & Co., 
as above, 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


A few yards from the sea at Freshwater. PARTLY 
TUDOR COTTAGE, 2 sitting, 4 bed. (fitted basins), 
bath, &e. Main electric light and drains. Pretty gar- 
den. PRICE £1250, OR OFFER. Sole Agents, 
WHITEMAN «& Co., as above, 


NR. BISHOPS WALTHAM. 


On the outskirts of village, 9 miles Winchester. OLD- 
FASHIONED COTTAGE, 2 sitting, 4 bed., bath, &ec. 
Garage co.’s water. Tennis lawn, paddock. 2} ACRES— 
£1150. Sole Agents, WHITEMAN & Co., as above. 





ERKS, (handy for London).—Freehold Residence 
having large lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, cloakroom (h, &c.), ‘6 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, some with 
lavatory basins (h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, 
2 maids’ rooms ; quiet position, handy 


A Perfect 
Medium sized 


SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 


OR Property Large and Small, including the 
beautiful Worth ani Balcombe Forest District, 

A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 
(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley) 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


( "Phone Crawley 328.) 





KEMSLEYS, 


Chartered Surveyors, 
164 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


THE ESSEX SPECIALISTS. 





WEST ESSEX GOLF COURSE, 


almost adjoining the course and a fine stretch of Epping 
Forest. 











AN ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE, 


within easy daily reach THE Cary and commanding 
fine hill-top views. 


3 recep., bath and 5 ‘nie: 


All services, Garage, 
Charming, easily worked garden. 





STorien for Golf; lovely grounds, 1} acres 
Tee with orchard; garage, etc.; main A HOUSE OF REAL CHARACTER. 
£2,750, electric light, water and gas,—Pars. 
and photos from Messrs. NICHOLAS, | £2,600, F’*hold.—Pars. from KEMSLEYS, as above, or 
1 Station Road, Reading. from WM. HOUGHTON & CO., 15 Union ¢ vourt, E.C. 2. 





HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES. 


Telephones, Ken. 1490 and Sloane 1234. Telegrams, 


Estate, c/o Harrods, London. Surrey Office, W. Byfleet. 





DEFINITE VALUE FOR MONEY. 
ONLY £2,500 WITH 7} ACRES. 
SOMERSET. 


CONVENIENT FOR YEOVIL AND TAUNTON, 
STONE-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, on the 
outskirts of small old-world town. Hall, 4 reception, 
10 bed and dressing, bath room, good offices, 
Co.’s electric light and water available; septic tank 
drainage. 
FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS, 
tennis and other lawns, shrubberies, 
kitchen garden and paddock. 
Gardener’s cottage. Stone-built Stabling and Garage. 
Recommended by the Joint Agents, F. L. HUNT & 
SONS, Langport, Somerset ; and 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Rd., London, $ W.1. 


with orchard, 





TO YACHTING ENTHUSIASTS. 
OVERLOOKING WEYMOUTH HARBOUR. 
Views of Portland Bill. 
WELL KEPT, CONVENIENTLY 
MODERN HOUSE. Hall with cloak-room (h. and c.), 
3 reception, 7 bed, bath room, well-arranged offices. 
Co.'s electric light, power, gas and water. Main 
drainage. Double garage and outbuilding. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, 
with lawns, herbaceous borders, small kitchen garden 
and: paddock, in all about 1} acres. 


FREEHOLD £3,500. 
Strongly recommended by 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W.1 


ARRANGED 





16 MILES SOUTH. 
Very pleasant position, near pretty stretch 
Thames, well away from flood area. 
SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, 5 
minutes station (electric trains); 2 reception, 4 bed, 
bath room (h. and c.), all modern conveniences ; large 
gardens, well laid out. 
Kor SALE FREEHOLD, fully furnished, 
will be Let Furnished, 
Recommended from inspection by 
HARRODS LYD., 62-64 Brompton Road, 


of the 


£1350, or 


8.W. 1. 


A REMARKABLY CHEAP PROPERTY. 
CHOICE SITUATION 2 MILES OLD- 
WORLD TOWN. 


_WILTS AND SOMERSET 
BORDERS. 
500 ft. above sea level. Centre of the Avon Vale Hunt. 
THIS = LIGHTFUL FREEHOLD PROPERTY. 
TONE-BUILT TUDOR RESIDENCE, 
reception, lounge hall, 10 bed, bath room, &e. 
Two cottages. Farmery, Modern buildings, Electric 


light, gas, central heating; excellent water’ supply. 

DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
with sun loggia, SWIMMING POOL, tennis court, 
together with rich pastureland. 

IN ALL OVER 50 ACRES. 
ONLY £5,900 FREEHOLD. 

A further 50 acres could be had if required. 

HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 





OLD-WORLD SUSSEX VILLAGE. 
Unspoilt country. Fine views. Splendid order. 
A GENUINE OLD-FASHIONED COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE. — - 
13 miles of station, near ’buses, and’ 11 miles from the 
coast. 


Two reception, 3 bed, bath room, offices. 


Bungalow containing 2 bed, sitting-room, &c. Electric 
light. Company’s water, Modern drainage. Garage. 


New range of 6 kennels. PERFECT GARDEN with 
hundreds of bushes and fruit trees, in all about 2§ Acres. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £1,800. 


HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, §.W. 1. 





£2,100 ONLY—A BARGAIN. 
NEW FOREST HUNT DISTRICT. 


3 mile station and shops, 2} miles of Lyndhurst. 
all, 4. reception, 6 bed, bath room. 
Electric light. Company’s water and gas, 
Garage. Stabling for 2. 
Matured gardens with lawn, pe rgolas, 
borders, &c., in all about 13 Acres 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton 


herbaceous 





Road, 8.W. 1. 





ESHER. 


SHER has for many years been known as a 
district of attractive residences, and 
though the heyday of the large mansions 
is over, Esher village has been saved from 
suburbanism. 

Some of the houses at Esher Place are 
quite small, but they are all worthy of their 
beautiful surroundings. The estate en- 
trance is on the village green, near the 
church and the main cross-roads, 


THE ESHER DEVELOPMENT CO., 
ESHER PLACE, 
Open week-ends. 


LTD., 


*Phone Esher 1030, 





———______., 


HOVE. 


The Town on the South Coast for Delightful Exhilarat n2 
Air. : 


GARDEN LOVERS. 
To Be Sold, PERFECTLY APPOINTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCG E on high ground, with latest labour-saving 
devices, on two floors only. Three reception rooms 
with oak floors, five bedrooms, each with lavatory basins, 
bath room, maids’ sitting-room, box loft, garage, 
UNIQUE GARDEN with lily pool, lawns, fruit trees, 
Central heating with latest inset radiators. Frontage 
150 ft., depth 154 ft. Price £5500. The whole in excel- 
lent condition ; phctos available. Personally inspected 
and specially recommended by Messrs, 
JENNER & DELL, F.A.1, 
£100 a year and rates. To Let, GROUND FLOOR 
FLAT in quiet position near Palmeira Square, Hove. 


Two bedrooms, bath-room, box-room, good reception 
room and kitchen. Now vacant. Apply to Messrs, 


JENNER & DELL, F.AL, 


AUCTION AND ESTATE OFFICES, 54 Cuurca Roan, 
Hove, and 22 REGENCY SQu ARE, BRIGHTON. 





HOMES—NOT HOUSES. 

\ JE have designed over 5,000 homes to individual 

owners’ special requirements. Our service will 
overcome all your difficulties for we find the site, design 
and build the house to your own ideas in the district of 
your choice at one inclusive cost, and arrange finance if 
desired. Write to our Advisory Dept. for free advice and 
catalogue ** P.”’ 


UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LTD.,-RICKMANSWORTH, 





ge and COODEN-. HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I. Tel., 351 Bexhill, 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town, 





PICTURESQUE 
Elizabethan _ half-timbered 
House. Central heating, electric light from main; 3 
sitting-rooms, 6 bed and dressing-rooms, bathroom ; 
constant hot water. Large garden. Low price for quick 
sale—JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 140 High 
Street, Oxford, 


MILES FROM OXFORD, IN 
VILLAGE.—Genuine 





N OPPORTUNITY of securing a delightful modern 
Lt RESIDENCE IN OXFORD of particular charm 
and distinction. Situate in favourite residential district. 
Matured gardens, area approximately ONE ACRE inall. 
Drawing-room 26 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 10} in. (exeluding 
bay), dining room, morning-room, 6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms. Excellent domestic offices, 
equipped with every labour-saving device, Permutit 
water softener ; Vita glass sun lounge with large sliding 
windows, bathroom to principal suite tiled by Rust, 
Many original features. Exterior woodwork in teak. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Illustrated brochure, 
giving full particulars and price, from the joint agents, 
~¥ CKELL & BALLARD, 16 Cornmarket Street, Oxford.— 

J. BROOKS & SON, 15 Magdalen Street, Oxford, and 
Line STYLES & WHITLOCK, 140 High Street, Oxford. 


RINCES RISBOROUGH (near).—Charming modern 

Freehold Residence, in high and open position. 

4 beds., bath, 3 recepts., &e. Garden about 4 acre. To 

be let at £120 P. a.— Dove as Youna & Co., 69 Coleman 
Street, E,C. 2 











YLING HALL, near Whitby.—For Sale, this charm- 
ing: Residence. 34 acres, including woodlands, 
pleasure grounds and grass land. 4 sitting rooms, 7 
principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms; 
electric light, central heat. Garage. 3 cottages, farm- 
stead. Very cheap.—ROBERT GRAY & SONS, Estate 
Agents, Whitby. 








I EAMINGTON SPA.—A fine Freehold Property, pre 
4 mier position, suitable private hotel, nursing home, 
guest house, school. Four fine reception rooms, 10 b 
rooms, 2 baths, retire — central heating, garages. 
Detailed particulars from G. A. T., c/o E, ALEC COLMAN, 
17 Waterloo, Street, Birmingham. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
* BIBLE. SOCIETY 


Evening Meeting 
KINGSWAY HALL 


Chairman: \ 
Mr. ISAAC FOOT, MP. 
| Speakers: 

THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP 
ON THE UPPER NILE 

THE REV. W. H. BASS, B.D., | 


Home Superintendent of the B.F.B.S. 


Tuesday, October 3rd, 


at 7 p.m. ; 
Music by Kingsway Hall Choir | 
| ADMISSION FREE 


Tickets may be obtained at the Bible House, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 




















“ But what made you so sure he was innocent ? “’ 


“You will remember that | examined our host’s bathroom. 
| found there a purple tube of shaving cream and recently. 
used shaving materials. That decided the matter.’’ 


“You amaze me Holmes,” said |, “’ surely you are—”’ 


“My dear Watson” interrupted Holmes impatiently, ”” You 
are singularly obtuse this morning. As you know, I later 
discovered that the deed was committed just before break- 
fast—the time when shaving has put irritable men into a 
mood of violence. But! saw our friend was accustomed to 
use Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. He also had a good 
brush and keen razor blades. His shaving would therefore 

be a pleasure—he could not fail to be in a 

good humour before breakfast. In such a 

mood it was impossible for him to commit 

4 crime.” 












ae You are wonderful,” I cried, ’’ Your merits 
like those of Parke-Davis Shaving Cream should 
be publicly recognised.” 


+ + 


If shaving makes you feel murder- 
ous, you need Parke-Davis Shaving 
2 Cream. Buy a tube from your 
Chemist for 1/6; or send 
for a free sample from 
Box 113/33, Euthymol, 50 
Beak Street, London, W.1. 
























When a few thousandths of an inch in 
the position of a razor blade can make 
all the difference between a good shave 
and a bad one, the need for a precision 
instrument such as the “Eclipse” Razor 
becomes evident. 


It is not a 
Mass Production article — 


there is nothing “near enough” or 
“ approximate” with the “ Eclipse” Razor. 
To give perfect shaves it is machined to the 
finest limits of accuracy, and every Razor 
is individually inspected before despatch. 


In addition to precise manu- 
facture the “Eclipse” Razor has 
many unique features such as 
the self centering cones, micro- 
meter adjustment and magnetic 
pick-up. 










RAZOR 


MODEL BB. 4 a ben: iy 
or U.K. In Lea Wa 
acd nr ang 7/6 only wu one bie 2 5/- 


The “Eclipse” Razor gets the 
best out of any make of blade. 
Used with an “Eclipse” Super 
Blade, it ensures perfection 
in shaving. 





Obtainable from usual suppliers 
Sole Manufacturers 


JAMES NEILL: & CO, (SHEFFIELD) LTD., 
COMPOSITE STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11 


Es2 
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SIGHT 


GRATITUDE FOR 


The 
‘MCGORFIELDS' 
Extension, now in course of construction, affords 
an unique opportunity for a donor to name a 


section as a permanent record of gratitude for 
the gift of sight. 


£21,000 STILL NEEDED 


Will anyone interested please write to 
the Secretary for further particulars ? 





Hospital 


City Road 
London, E.C.1 




















Aerial View—The Stanboroughs, 


20 YEARS of 
CURATIVE SUCCESS 
can help us to help YOU 


A Hydro and Health Home, combining the very 


Electro-curative apparatus. 


“ CURETIES.” Massage, * AMENITIES.” = Situated 
Artificial Sunlight, including 300 feet above sea-level 
Ultra-Violet and Infra-Red sithin easy rea ) ) t 
ack Wiehe taba Man within easy reach of London. O 
heim Baths. Foam Baths. 
Sitz Baths. Radiant Heat. 
Jonization. Manipulative Room {separate _ tables), 


Treatment and Corrective Lounges, _ Drawing Rooms, 
Gymnastics. Diathermy. etc. Special Suites, includ- ° 
Laboratory and X-Ray Sec- ing Private Bath. Central t 1S 


tion for Scientific Diagnosis. Heating. All kinds of In- ° 
Individual Instruction in door and Outdoor Recrea- hittle 
Diet (Supervised  Fasts). tions. Wireless Installation, 

Maternity Section. Surgical Entertainments. Medical Book 
Section. Lectures and Question Box. 


Ask for Booklet “A” 





you have 

fatest facilities for the application of Natural and trie 
ical Science. All the amenities of a first-class 

hotel plus the most modern Hydrotherapeutic and and 


failed 


Beautiful wooded Park of 
60 acres. Spacious Dining get well 
... read 


FREE 1: Sucre 


strained words of 


The STANBOROUGHS Medical Sc 


ientists 


The Stanboroughs’ 
Residential Health Hydro, et ee 


fight 


Telcphone: 
Watford 5252. 


WATFORD HERTS trated. 


Tariff. 


against 


illness. Fully Ilus- 
Complete 








ae 


Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 213. 
ON FAILURE AND SUCCESS 


Too often those who save others cannot save 
themselves: the physician cannot heal himself. 
Not those who most successfully practise an art are 
the best teachers or expounders of it; as Socrates 
found Jong ago when he interrogated the poets, 
The present writer sometimes feels his career as a 
cricketer was blasted by devouring the written 
advice of the great exponents instead of using his 
own eyes which would have shown him that each 
great artist is a law to himself. In the few sports 
where he has achieved some small measure of 
success it was by anticipating the advice given by 
the late John Burnet in his Romanes address: to 
start with a conviction of original ignorance; and 
proceed by trial and error : observation, experiment 
and reasoning. The dullest and most misleading 
books are too often those written by successful men, 
it is only we comparative failures that have had of 
necessity to study the matter in hand from every 
side, and this is our justification for pouring forth 
for two long years unasked-for-advice in such an 
ecstasy. The observant reader will have noticed 
that we say little about our own business, where we 
cannot see the wood for the trees, or have only come 
to see it in its proper proportions since trade got 
really bad; but on matters of which we have no 
practical experience, religion, philosophy, science, 
and politics, we leave the professionals standing— 
the hand of little acquaintance hath the daintier 
sense. But if another ten years- of “ world 
depression ” drives our business into bankruptcy we 
shall set up as consultants. to the Mineral Water 
Trade, and we have little doubt that our advice will 
be worth the fees we ask. A history of success 
would be even more interesting than one of failure 
if the successful would emphasize what most ignore, 
that mystery of life which men call luck. England 
in the nineteenth century was too prone to forget 
that a virtual monopoly of coal and iron, her 
favourable geographical position for trading, and 
the developing of almost empty countries in 
America, Africa, and Australia, were strokes of luck. 
These distant lands are almost filled, others have 
discovered coal and iron, our trading position, 
though still good, is not unique and the near future 
will show how much of our success was due to 
character and how much to circumstances. It does 
not follow that as other countries become prosperous 
we must become poor, that their manufacturing 
will prevent our manufacturing ; ‘far otherwise. 
Germany before the war was England’s best 
customer. It is a mysterious thing what a mess 
the world has got into. Individually, people seem 
as industrious, as honest and as neighbourly as ever 
they were, but collectively they seem a pack of 
blackguards or fools, or a combination of both, 
We are not thinking only of our own country. We 
were in half a dozen different countries last summer, 
and the atmosphere was the same in each—injure 
the “bloody foreigner,” and the Governments 
everywhere, instead of restraining their subjects in 
this respect, seem to play up to this weakness, and 
the result is only too apparent—that they who are 
over-anxious to save their country shall lose it. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice Cordial, 
for more than half a century. 
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News of 


HE Disarmament discussions have so far gone quite 

as well as was to be expected. That is true not 

only of the talks between this country and France but 
of the much more unobtrusive interchanges between 
France and Italy. Signor Mussolini conceives himself, 
not without some justice, to have special qualifications 
for mediation between France and Germany by reason of 
the affinities (easily exaggerated) between Fascism and 
National Socialism. The general attitude of both France 
and Britain on that is, and must be, that any kind of 
effort likely to bring a disarmament agreement nearer 
is to be welcomed unreservedly. If Signor Mussolini 
can do it let him do it by all means and take all the 
credit. The French are showing great moderation and 
Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues at the Cabinet meeting 
on Wednesday appear to have been definitely encouraged 
by the report Mr. Eden brought back from Paris. The 
preservation of the peace of Europe is largely in the hands 
of this country. It can meet France’s demands for secu- 
rity by taking a suitable opportunity to reaffirm the 
binding character of the Locarno pledges, and by virtue 
of that it can reasonably appeal to France to begin some 
measure of disarmament at the earliest possible moment 
and to be content with a probationary period of control 
short enough to leave Germany no excuse for rejecting it. 
But the control must be real and effective. On that 
France is absolutely right. No room must be left for 
suspicions that some nation is secretly rearming or not 


rearming. 
x * x * 


Who Fired the Reichstag ? 

The Reichstag Trial at Leipzig will lay the German 
Supreme Court under a searching test. The repu- 
tation of the Court is high, and it will continue to 
enjoy that reputation till it forfeits it. The Reichstag 
episode itself is still officially shrouded in secrecy. Even 
details of the indictment against the five prisoners 
were not known twenty-four hours before the trial 


the Week 


opened. But a good deal of information from other 
sources is available, all of it pointing inescapably to the 
conclusion that four of the five prisoners were undoubtedly 
innocent, and that the fifth, the Dutchman, van der 
Lubbe, if guilty at all, was simply the instrument of the 
Nazi Party, whose ends the fire most admirably served, 
and on whom the responsibility for the arson appears 
to lie. Evidence pointing in another direction may no 
doubt be produced at Leipzig, but it will have to be 
overwhelming in its volume and impregnable against 
skilled examination to justify a verdict of guilty. But 
till the Court has given its judgement attacks on its 
impartiality are premature and unjustified. 
: * * * * 


Meanwhile the International Commission of Inquiry 
that has been sitting in London in the past week 
has issued its findings. The Commission, of course, has 
no standing of any kind and claims none. It has had 
before it only witnesses who have volunteered their 
testimony, which was all to the same effect, and there 
was no cross-examination by counsel, though no doubt 
the members of the Commission themselves to some 
extent supplied that lack. The conclusion reached— 
that the three Bulgarians and Ernst Torgler, the leader 
of the Communist Party in the Reichstag, were com- 
pletely innocent—is in accord with the view every 
unbiased student of the facts available must hold. It 
is unlikely that the London inquiry will have any effect 
on the Leipzig Court, but on the whole it is well that it 
should have taken place. The Reichstag fire was too 
sensational an episode to be soon forgotten, and the 
public of all countries will inevitably form some opinion 
regarding it. That being so, it is highly desirable that 
such an opinion should be framed in the light of certain 
facts which might be given too little consideration but 
for the publicity accorded them by the inquiry in 
London, 
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White Men and Natives . 

Writing last week on the Bechuanaland flogging case 
before the final decision of the Acting High Commissioner 
had been given, we said that up to that point the pro- 
ceedings had put the Chief Tshekedi in a very favourable 
light. Everything that has happened since confirms that 
judgement. That a technical offence had been committed 
is clear. Tshekedi had ordered the white man Mackintosh 
to be flogged, and in so doing excceded his authority, for 


- sentence cannot be passed by black courts on white men in . 


South Africa, and in existing circumstances it is essen- 
tial that that principle should be upheld. But every 
extenuating circumstance is in Tshekedi’s favour. The 
white man in question was entirely worthless, as was 
shown by the decision of the Commission of Inquiry to 
expel him from the native reserves; he had actually 
been living as a native, with a native wife; he had 
admittedly been tampering with native women; _ he 
accepted his flogging as deserved, and made no protest 
against it ;; and no denial has been issued of Tshekedi’s 
allegation that he appealed in vain to the Resident 
Magistrate to exercise his authority over Mackintosh but 
got no response. This, of course, is a vital point. If the 
allegations are true, that amounts to very nearly a 
complete defence of Tshekedi’s action, for as an en- 
lightened ruler of his tribe he properly felt it his bounden 
duty to preserve its women from corruption at a white 


man’s hands. 
* * * * 


It is significant that Tshekedi’s temporary deposition, 
or suspension as it is officially termed, has created as 
unhappy an impression in South Africa, to judge from the 
tone of the principal newspapers in the Union, as it has 
in this country. The matter is in the hands of the 
Dominions Office, and Mr. Thomas is faced with a delicate 
situation. But a basis of settlement is already disclosing 
itself. If, as appears to be the case, Tshekedi is willing to 
undertake in no case to repeat such action against a white 
man, the way to his restoration to his office is clear, and the 
sooner he is back where he should be the better. It looks 
as though Admiral Evans might have secured such an 
undertaking on the spot. But with that assurance on 
Tshekedi’s part most manifestly goes another. There 
must be an equally binding undertaking that when white 
men living in native reserves offend, the complaints of 
black men against them shall receive the same attention, 
and result, if need be, in as summary an administration of 
justice, as in the case of the complaints of white men 
against black. The High Commissioner, Sir Herbert 
Stanley, who is at present on leave, has made some 
attempt to put into practice the policy found effective in 
Nigeria and Uganda and elsewhere of indirect govern- 
ment through the tribal chiefs. It would be a grave 
misfortune if the Mackintosh episode were allowed to 
impede the further application of that principle. 


* ¥ * * 


Dr. Dolifuss Carries On 

Austria is still the centre of European attention. In 
one sense Dr. Dollfuss has won his battle, for he resisted 
the massed verbal onslaughts from Germany long enough 
and successfully enough for Italian policy to declare 
itself decisively against any directly or indirectly enforced 
rapprochement (there can be no question at present of a 
formal union) between Germany and Austria. On that 
point France and Italy are at one—which is no small 
matter. But internally the Austrian Chancellor is still living 
from day to day. His contact with the Socialists is not 
completely broken; the Fascist doctrines of Prince 
Starhemberg’s Heimwehr are not definitely cmbraeed ; 


— 


the idea of popular representation, probably Occupation] 
rather than territorial, under a new constitution js hot 
abandoned. Meanwhile the Chancellor carries on, but 
it is significant that he has at last felt compelled to Make 
himself Dictator by name, as he has long been jn effect 
His main object, apparently, is to avoid dissensions j, 
his Cabinet by putting the dissentients outside and sy}. 
stituting a Ministry of officials. It is a doubtful experi. 
ment, Meanwhile, too, confident rumours of semi-officia] 
negotiations between the German and Austrian Gover. 
ments have been bruited about and as usual officially 
denied. That something is in the wind is likely enough, 
for the German endeavours have failed badly so far, ang 
an arrangement that might disguise that fact would jo 
doubt be welcome at Berlin and Munich. The question's 
whether Dr. Dollfuss is confident enough of his oy 
position to feel it safe to resist even moderated German 


demands. 
* * * * 


Will America Inflate ? 

President Roosevelt has got the coal trade—though 
not without some exceptions—to accept his code, and 
thus surmounted the chief of the immediate obstacle 
confronting him. But plenty of others less immediate 
remain. The factories are still producing but the public 
are not buying up to expectation. The administration's 
intentions regarding inflation remain completely obscure, 
and the uncertainty is reflected in the continuing fall of 
the dollar, which now stands virtually at parity with the 
depreciated pound. If it stops there the basis may wel 
be found for some dollar-pound agreement. Till that 
agreement is reached all hope of resuscitating the 
Kconomic Conference in any form is idle, for the forces 
which prevented any stabilization, even temporary, 
three months ago would prevent it still. But the American 
public seems satisfied that some measure of inflation is 
coming, and is only doubtful how. In that case the dollar 
may easily run away from both pound and franc— 
despite the fact that America has ample gold for her 
international payments if she chooses to use it so. But 
even that is a hypothetical assumption, for President 
Roosevelt has given no hint of his plans—if he has any, 
The prospect of a new race in currency depreciation is 
alarming in the last degree. 


* * * * 


Labour Party and T.U.C. 


There is one very significant item in the Annual Report | 


of the National Executive of the Labour Party to which 
attention ought to be drawn—that in which it accepts 
the claim of trades unions in industry to have the right to 
nominate persons for appointment to the Boards of 
Management. Up to now the party leaders have insisted 
that in publicly controlled industries it is not advisable 
that the unions should have this right. In a pamphlet 


officially issued by the party Mr. Morrison says: f 


‘** Management is a special task.” A trade union official 


on the Board ‘“ would inevitably be regarded by his f 


colleagues as a trade union delegate, and his influence 


on labour questions would tend to be weakened rather > 
than strengthened as a consequence. ... He would F 
have divided loyalties between the Board and the trade f 
management F 
“ Socialists must f 
put first Socialism and the well-being of the working f 


unions. . . . The 
. .. is not a Socialist conception.” 


sectionalizing of the 


class as a whole.” This policy is now abandoned by 


the National Executive because the Trades Union > 
Congress, under pressure from a majority of the Unions, f 
has taken a different view, and going beyond its legitimate 
claims to have a voice in regulating wages, hours 
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wnditions of work, demands a share in the control 
of industry “at the top.” So the Labour Party climbs 
down to the T.U.C. 
* * * %# 

The Power of the Purse 

It is not difficult to understand why, whenever there 
is a vital difference between Labour politicians, elected 
to represent the people in the constituencies, and the 
trade unionists, the latter will always win. Who pays 
the piper calls the tune. The income of the Labour 
Party during the last year has been £45,688. Of this 
sum £82,671 was contributed by the trades unions, It is 
clear that the party depends for its permanent organiza- 
tion in the country, and for its fighting,fund at elections, 
on the unstinted good will and support of the unions. As 
Jong as this continues Labour can never present itself to 
the country in the fullest sense of the term as a national 
party representative of all interests, since it is always 
tied in the first place to the sectional interests of the 
unions. This is not a desirable state of affairs either for 
Labour or the country. But so far as its prospects of 
future political independence are concerned it may be 
taken as a good sign that, while the trade union member- 
ship has been falling, the individual membership of the 
Labour Party has risen in the last year from 297,003 to 
379,833—a striking and significant fact. 

* * * * 


Unrecognized Manchukuo 

The new Japanese Foreign Minister has taken occasion 
to emphasize once more the fact that Japan regards the 
Manchukuo question as a chose jugée. That, of course, 
is the inevitable Japanese attitude, and Lord Lytton has 
done well (in another connexion) to stress the fact that so 
far from the question being settled in the Japanese sense, 
judgement has in fact been passed on it not by Japan 
herself, but by a unanimous vote of the League of Nations, 
which decided that the seizure was morally and legally 
unjustifiable, and that the territory severed from China 
should be given recognition by no Member of the League 
of Nations. So far as is known no League State has 
recognized it, or has any intention of so doing. Whatever 
future developments in Manchukuo may be, it would be 
fatal to the maintenance of international decencies for any 
State to regard the seizure of Manchukuo as simply a 


fait accompli. 
* * * * 


Libraries and the Unemployed 

For those who know how to make use of enforced 
leisure even unemployment has its compensations. 
That a very large number of workless men and women have 
resorted to the solace of reading is shown in some 
remarkable figures quoted at the annual conference of 
the Library Association. It appears that in the six largest 
industrial cities of Britain the annual number of books 
issued increased from 18,500,000 in 1926-27 to 27,500,000 
in the last completed year. The county libraries show an 
even greater increase—from 11,891,000 to 384,831,000. 
Most of this extraordinary development is officially 
attributed to the more general use of libraries by persons 
unemployed. Dr. Hetherington is probably right when he 
suggests that the habit of reading which has been 
developed among so many workless people in this period 
of depression will not be broken when normal times 
return, and that the libraries will find themselves with a 
permanently larger reading public. In the development 
of this salutary reading-habit many social agencies have 
taken a part. The proposal that a joint committee should 
be formed representing the Library Association, the 
National Council for Social Service and the British Insti- 
tute of Adult Education is worth pursuing. 


Touring by Train 

The awakening of the railway companies to the 
possibility of hitherto untried methods of putting their 
tracks and their carriages to good use has not been 
without results this year. Touring trains, which serve 
at the same time as means of transport and _ hotels, 
have taken excursionists on short and long trips to 
Scotland, Wales, Cumberland and other districts. Under 
an admirable scheme which combined the efforts of an 
Education Committee and a railway company a party of 
Hertfordshire school children was recently taken to 
York, where a visit to the Minster and an address by 
Canon England were very rightly regarded as a sound 
substitute for a day’s school attendance. This is an ex- 
ample which might be widely followed. Travel to inter- 
esting places is an invaluable ingredient in education. 
An organization for facilitating trips of this kind from 
all areas would be good for the schools and good for the 
railways. 

* * * * 
Waterless Villages 

The ending of the drought should not once again 
cause the plight of all too many villages to be forgotten. 
Their inhabitants are always short of water, through the 
neglect of the local councils. Mrs. Wintringham, writing 
in The Times, has given shocking examples from East 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Cornwall and Anglesey, but she 
could find equally bad cases in Essex and Buckinghamshire. 
The Public Health (Water) Act of 1878 forbids the erection 
or rebuilding of houses in rural districts without a 
sufficient water supply. But like some other laws it is 
virtually a dead letter. There are half a dozen ways in 
which the troubles of waterless villages could be alleviated. 
Talk of anything like a national “ water-grid ” may be 
premature, but there are often municipal supplies with 
sufficient surplus for villages not too far distant to tap 
them, and electric pumps can make dependence on wells 
quite tolerable. Productive unemployment schemes will 
be badly needed this winter. The improvement of rural 
water-supplies is as necessary an undertaking as any. 

* * * o* 
Amalgamating Collieries 

While the Commission appointed under the Coal 
Mines Act has so far failed to persuade the coalowners 
in any district to amalgamate their undertakings, the 
West Yorkshire coalowners are trying to achieve the 
same result by private arrangements for a partial amal- 
gamation. The scheme, which is said to have the 
approval of firms producing three-quarters of the district 
output, aims at cconomy through the centralization of 
marketing and the purchase of stores. But its main 
purpose is no doubt to provide for buying up and closing 
the smaller and older pits which, but for the quota, 
would probably be worked at a heavy loss. The closing 
of such pits must, of course, leave the villages dependent 
on them derelict. But while they continue to be worked 
they are a drag on the whole industry, because the more 
efficient pits have to restrict their output and thus 
work much less profitably than they might do. 

* * * a 
Next Week’s “ Spectator” 

Among the contents of next week’s Spectulor will be 
the first of an important series of articles on “ Parliament 
or Dictatorship?” to which the Marquess of Lothian, 
Lord Eustace Percy, Sir Stafford Cripps, M. André 
Maurois and others will contribute ; a serious criticism 
of general practitioners by a tuberculosis sufferer; en 
objective judgement on the Oxford Groups movement by 
Canon R. J. Campbell ; and a study of Charles Bradlaugh, 
whose centenary is being celebrated next week, by R. C, 
K. Ensor. 
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Disarmament or ———: 


ERFECTLY sober people are talking of war as the 
inevitable alternative to disarmament. There is too 
much loose war talk, as was suggested in this place a week 
ago. At the present moment war is, not imminent, and 
it is criminal as well as foolish to speak, much more to act, 
as though it were. But if the attempt at disarmament 
breaks down finally the situation will be very different. 
There is no folly in regarding war and disarmament as 
alternatives. To be driven to that conclusion may be 
tragic, but only ostriches will deliberately blind themselves 
to the certainty of the destruction that awaits the world 
if the present trends of national policies are not arrested, 
The problem is in some aspects complex, but in its essen- 
tials starkly simple. Unless France will agree to a 
measure of disarmament which Germany will accept 
as at least a first step. towards that equality which 
France and Italy and this country have promised her, 
then Germany will rearm, and there will be a demand, 
that may prove irresistible, in France for a preventive 
war. France and Germany are not the only countries 
involved, Sixty nations are members of the Disarmament 
Conference. But France and Germany together can 
decide the issue. If their differences can be composed and 
an agreement reached the greatest menace overhanging 
Europe today will be removed. If they cannot—a 
desolation such as the Continent has never known may 
be in store for it. 

It is against that background that the conversations 
between the British and French Governments are being 
carried on in Paris. The omens could hardly be more 
depressing. France, genuinely pacific, even if for no better 
reason than that she has got all she wants and has no 
incentive to aggression, is faced with a Germany pulsing 
with an insurgent and assiduously fomented nationalism, 
provocative in all its outward expressions, finding vent 
in a militarism both of spirit and of organization, which 
lacks only the arms forbidden by the Treaty of Versailles 
to make it the most menacing portent in Europe. And 
how far the arms are actually lacking is matter of some 
doubt. Faced with that situation every Frenchman 
feels as every Englishman would feel. It may be per- 
fectly true that Hitlerism is largely the fruit of French 
policy in the past, that Poincaré sowed the wind and his 
successors may have to reap the whirlwind. Whatever 
the cause, the whirlwind is a fact, and this country no 
less than France has serious decisions to take. How 
serious they are has been too little grasped. They may 
give peace to Europe or they may give it war. To put 
the matter in its plainest form, Germany may well decide 
to risk an assault on an isolated France. She could never 
dream of it if she knew that Great Britain and Italy would 
be found at France’s side. Would they in fact be there ? 
They are pledged to it by the Treaty of Locarno, but 
there are loopholes in most treaties, and just as France is 
racked with doubts as to whether the treaty obligations 
would be honoured if the occasion arose, so Germany is 
quite capable of building on the assumption that the 
Locarno guarantors would find adequate excuses for 
standing on one side. And the stronger that assumption 
grows the greater Germany’s temptation to venture a 
desperate throw and snatch at her lost possessions, 

But that analysis of the situation to be faced today 
omits one vital factor. France will only get support, 
and can only claim it, if she has put herself right with 
the world by discharging her own obligations. And the 
greatest of these is disarmament. There is no going 
back on the admission of Germany’s claim to equality, 


and a Germany under Hitler must be recognized 45 
having the same right to exact the fulfilment of Pledges 
as a Germany under Briining. It was the Allies’ refyg) 
to disarm that carried Hitler to power. The longer they 
deny Germany equality the more they will fortify his 
position and the better excuse he will have for breaki 
the embargoes laid on his country at Versailles. Dog 
that mean that France must forthwith strip herself of 
her defences at a moment when a spirit indistinguish. 
able from the spirit of open aggression is finding daily 
manifestation in every German city? Most clearly 1, 
For one thing, the distinction between weapons. of ‘defen 
and of-offence is recognised as real in spite of -eertain 
difficulties it raises, and nations are being called ‘on t) 
abandon only their offensive weapons. In_particula 
the all but impregnable defences France has been cop. 
structing along her eastern frontier come under 
ban, existing or contemplated. But facts have to be 
faced, and national psychology is a hard and ineluctable 
fact. If France has done something to create Hitlerism, 
Hitlerism has as certainly done much to make the 
temper of France what it is. And France will not 
materially reduce her military strength till she gains 
new confidence regarding Germany’s intentions. 

Some compromise is needed and the justice of it is 
admitted. Herr Hitier himself in his Reichstag speech 
in May spoke of a five-year period of transition, with 
equality to be achieved by the end of it. That is a 
reasonable proposition, and it is far wiser to hold the 
German Chancellor to it than tq be perpetually challenging 
his sincerity. But if France and other nations are to 
go on disarming it must be proved to their satisfaction 
that Germany is not rearming, just as it must be proved 
to Germany’s satisfaction that they are in fact disarming. 
France’s insistenec, therefore, on the most. effective 
control and supervision of national armaments that can 
be devised is as intelligible as the British Government's 
reputed opposition to it is the reverse. Control is 
essential to any advance. If this country opposes it, 
it is in effect opposing disarmament. And without a 
shadow of reason. America accepts control. France 
insists on it. Germany, it is probable, will favour it 
provided there is some kind of disarmament scheme 
whose execution the commissions of control can supervise. 
If, as there is all too much reason to fear, the objection 
here is to the idea of foreigners asking questions about 
British arsenals and dockyards, that means _ simply 
the deliberate adoption of an archaic attitude that 
makes the effective existence of the League of Nations, 
or any other organ of progress, futile. An international 
organization, acting internationally in the interest. of 
the whole community of nations, is the only safeguard 
of peace—a truth to which most Frenchmen are more 
alive than most Englishmen. 

Given control, given the certainty of support 
by this country and Italy and others in the event 
of any aggression on her (and the certainty would 
make the aggression inconceivable), France can reason- 
ably be called on to agree to some definite disarmament 
now, though it would be reasonable that the pace should 
be slow at the beginning, and quicken up as distrust of 
Germany diminished. On those lines agreement, in 
principle, translating itself in due time into disarmament 
in practice, is quite feasible. Details of it may, no doubt, 
need discussion. France’s desire would be to defer dis- 
armament altogether till Germany. has been under obser 
vation for a probationary period of, perhaps five year 
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If there is to be a probationary 


t is inadmissible. 
oa And the best would 


riod at all it must be far shorter. 


be some small beginning of disarmament forthwith. But 


our own Government, no less than the French and the 
German, has a vital part to play. Our attitude should be 


unequivocally clear, and it should be such as to sober the 
Germans and reassure the French. Our responsibility 
will be grave if we fall irresolutely back on the character- 
istic British tradition of refusal to commit ourselves till 
the crisis comes, 


The Nation’s Health 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN’S annual reports on “‘ The 
State of the Public Health,” the latest of which 
has just appeared, are the most profoundly significant, 
as they are the most instructive of all the official publica- 
tions issued by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. These 
summaries Of our national assets—measured in the 
human terms of healthy men, women and children— 
fulfil a function not unlike that of a shopkeeper’s annual 
stocktaking. They give us a useful idea of the appreciation 
or depreciation of our real wealth, and provide means 
for estimating the wisdom or imprudence of our expendi- 
ture, on health measures and social services. The Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health is sometimes 
criticized for a tendency towards an optimism which 
the facts, critically examined, scarcely justify. Study 
of the present report lends support to no such charge. 
The statistics it embodies tell their own tale and if they 
point, as they do, to encouraging conclusions it is well 
to remember that this is a field in which encouragement 
imparts not only reassurance as regards the past but 
stimulus as regards the future. 

The facts registered in Sir George Newman’s report 
for the year 1932 certainly justify a large measure of 
ronfidence in the reality of recent hygienic progress in 
Great Britain. In spite of the widespread unemployment, 
and the consequent relative poverty of hundreds of 
thousands of families, our infant mortality-rate—which 
might be expected to reflect these conditions—was 
last year the lowest on record, being approximately 
one half the rate obtaining in the first decade of this 
century. Seeing that during the last 40 years of the 
nineteenth century infant mortality in England and 
Wales was almost stationary, we are bound to recognize 
the existence of some potent new influences at work in the 
last three decades. Probably many factors have con- 
tributed to the remarkable results recorded; but 
there is good reason for suspecting that one of the most 
effective has been the spread of sensible hygienic know- 
ledge among the people. Sir George Newman attributes 
this notable preservation of early life in large measure to 
increased maternal care of the new-born child, “ for it 
has to be remembered that the environment of an infant 
under 12 months of age is mainly its mother”; and he 
adds, quoting a former President of the Local Government 
Board, : “The State cannot save these children, but it 
can help the mother to save them.” In spite of the 
steady fall in the total infant mortality, however, it has 
to be observed that there are many large industrial 
areas in which the infant death-rate is still more than 
twice as great as that in the town of Gloucester or in the 
county of Cambridgeshire ; but the fact that these black 
spots are sporadic, not universal, shows that they 
are capable of being eradicated. The general death-rate 
shows no such startling reduction. It has varied but little 
during the last 10 years, but is lower by one-fifth than 
the rate which obtained 30 years ago. On the other 
hand, whilst the total deaths per annum have fallen 
since the beginning of the century by about 40,000 only, 
the births have dropped by over 300,000. If the present 
tates and tendencies are maintained it is clear that 
the population of Great Britain will enter on an annual 
decliné within the next 20 years, Were it not for the 





greatly increased preservation of life during the first 
year of infancy, the beginning of an actual fall in 
population would be very near. 

Perhaps the most surprising revelations of the Report 
are those of the physical, as distinguished from the 
spiritual and mental, results of unemployment and 
industrial depression. Sir George Newman is careful to 
point out that his review is concerned, not with depriva- 
tions, hardships, and anxieties—the immediate and 
probable ultimate consequences of which he in no way 
underestimates—but “‘ with physical impairment, mal- 
nutrition, sickness and mortality.” For purposes of 
comparison, two large groups of industrial areas are 
taken, each group with a total population of over a 
million, one composed of “ bad” areas which have for 
some time suffered very severely from unemployment, 
the other of “ good” areas with relatively low unem- 
ployment incidence. The strange fact emerges that, 
although the male death-rates of all the areas are lower 
than they were a decade ago, the average improvement 
in the “ bad” areas is nearly two-and-a-half times as 
great as that in the “‘ good” ones. The female mor- 
tality figures point in the same direction. Much of this 
seeming anomaly is doubtless to be explained by the 
greater scope for hygienic improvement presented by 
the “ bad ” areas; but the figures also afford conclusive 
evidence of the life-saving and health-preserving potency 
of our well-conceived and systematically extended social 
services. Nor can we dismiss the reflection that even 
enforced unemployment frees its victims in some cases 
from the risks to health incidental to the industries in 
which they are habitually engaged. 

There is no question that the foundations of sound 
health in the child’s early years are being laid on a scale 
which, in essentials, is now universal and with results 
which are now arresting, demonstrated under conditions 
that might well test our theories and find them wanting. 
We read, for instance, that last year there were provided 
62,000,000 school meals ; that there exist 2,800 maternity 
and child-welfare centres for mothers and children; 
and that provision is now made for the universal medical 
inspection of elementary school children, with 1,800 
treatment clinics. It is to developments like these and 
to increased popular enlightenment, rather than to any 
startling advances in the technical practice of medicine, 
that the progressive improvement in our national health 
is mainly due. But here one reservation must be regis- 
tered. Thanks to the start the child is given, and the 
vigilance with which its health is supervised up to the 
school-leaving age, the woman or the man is able to 
maintain a surprising resistance to the strains both 
physical (due to a deterioration in the quality and often 
the quantity of the dietary of the unemployed) and mental, 
imposed by the depression. After fourteen the school 
meals and the medical inspection cease, and through 
the critical years of adolescence—often unhappily 
today idle adolescence—vigilance is largely relaxed. 
It would be a very insular arrogance that convinced 
itself there was nothing to learn from the German labour 
camps. If we cannot initiate in that field, we might 
at least have the wisdom to copy. 

That is by no means the only possible line of advance, 
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Sir George Newman deals with others, as yet unexploited. 
One, of course, is the crusade against the slums. Although 
a good deal has been done within the last fourteen years 
to improve the housing of a fraction of our working 
population, the fundamental evil of the slums remains. 
** Until we can abolish the slum dwelling,’ Sir George 
writes, “* we cannot hope to establish securely the national 
credit of good health.” Lastly, he urges closer mutual 
co-operation between medical practitioners mainly occu- 
pied with curative work and the officers engaged in 
preventive public-health services. ‘‘ The State and the 


SSS 


community will gain substantial benefit when eve 

medical man is effectively educated in Preven 
Medicine, in a knowledge of the normal health of the 
individual and not only of his maladies, in the clinical 
signs of the earliest departure from health and not only 
of the end-results of disease.” Preventive Medicine 
has won most of its historic victories in the fields of 
communal sanitation. There are victories no less impres. 
sive to be won in the field of individual hygiene, “Tn 
Newer Medicine” has already many valuable discoveries ty 
its credit. Some of them are ripe for practical exploitation, 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


O the question why Mr. Eden should be sent to discuss 
Disarmament with the French Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister, while the British Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister stay at home, it is no sufficient answer 
to say that ‘Mr. Eden has the whole subject at his fingers’ 
ends, though that is true, or that he is likely to do the 
job better than Mr. MacDonald or Sir John Simon, 
though that may be true too. The fact remains that an 
Under-Secretary is being detailed to do work that calls 
for something more than an Under-Secretary’s standing 
and prestige. Mr. Eden has made a personal prestige of 
his own; he has been an unqualified success at the 
Foreign Office ; and the more disarmament negotiations 
are left in his hands the better. But if he is to handle 
the most important question facing this country in the 
field of foreign policy the Prime Minister might well take 
some step to mark the confidence the Cabinet places in 
the negotiator. The obvious move would be to make Mr. 
Eden Assistant-Secretary of State instead of Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary. That rank was conferred on 
Lord Robert Cecil (as he then was) during the War, 
and there would be a special and obvious appropriateness 
in reviving it now in Mr. Eden’s favour. 
* * * * 


I wonder whether Viscount Grey will live in history 
under that title or as the earlier and, to many people, 
more familiar Sir Edward Grey. I notice that in his 
recently published volume on the Foreign Office Sir John 
Tilley speaks of him always as Sir Edward—and quite 
rightly, since he is dealing with the period before the 
Foreign Secretary entered the House of Lords. It is 
interesting, by the way. in view of the attack on Grey 
and his policy in Mr. Lloyd George’s reminiscences, to 
note two or three of the verdicts on the Foreign Secretary 
recorded by Lord Riddell in his War Memories. What 
was the most important speech delivered in the House of 
Commons in the last hundred years ? Riddell asked once, 
Balfour, he added, said Grey's speech on August 3rd, 
1914. Lloyd George: “ Yes, I agree with that.” Bonar 
Law: ‘ Yes, I think so too.” That was in 1918. But 
there was another illuminating Jittle conversation a 
Mr. Lloyd George was speaking 
of a man who was exhibiting some films of the Cabinet : 
** He said (of course. he would to me) that I am the most 
popular figure, but he gave me the name of the next one, 
Lord Riddell : 


why ?” 


couple of years earlier. 


and who do you think he is ? ” ** Grey.” 
* Right. But “'The public 
believe in him because they think he is in polities as 
a duty and would be glad to go if he felt he could.” 
Lloyd George : “ And they are right in the main,” adding 
that if the country had to be governed by a committee of 
six, three from either party, he would choose from the 
Liberal side Asquith, Grey and himself. This was less 


Lloyd George : 


than two months before the Asquith Cabinet was broken 
up by Lloyd George, 


How are books selected for a library, say 4 
municipal library, from the torrent that pours out from 
the publishing-houses every autumn—a_ torrent. that 
happens to be abnormally swollen this year? What 
should be chosen, what should be allowed to slip by into 
the abyss in which all poor books and some good books 
perish? The Library Association, which has just been dis. 
cussing the question, can give some guidance ; but nothing 
could be worse than that selections should be standardized, 
and all libraries conform to one pattern of judgement, 
There is a certain number of books about which there 
can be no question—they are “* what the public wants,” 
But what the public needs and may be induced to want 
is another matter, and in deciding that there should be a 
variety of minds at work, vigilantly watching, examining, 
with an eye open to the reports of some reviewers and 
astutely suspicious of others. Fortunately librarians are 
human beings, and therefore reasonably diverse from 


one another. 
x * * * 


I hold no kind of brief for nudists—least of all if 
they obtrude themselves on people who dislike such 
things. But what is to be said of the action taken by 
the Recorder of London in a case he heard at the Ol! 
Bailey on Tuesday? A clerk of 26 had been charged 
at the local police-court with indecency in the form of 
sun-bathing at the Welsh Harp, Hendon, and was 
committed, of course on bail, to the Old Bailey. His 
defence was that he was lying naked in the sun ina 
space which he understood had been set apart for suv- 
bathing, and that if people came and looked at him that 
was their affair. I make no comment whatever on the 
rights or wrongs of the case, nor on the question of the 
sentence that may be passed, for that is held over til 
the next sessions. But meanwhile the man is remanded 
in custody till October 17th, a period of precisely four 
weeks. That seems to me a plain outrage, whatever 
the sentence pronounced at the end of the four weeks 
may be. The matter would certainly be raised in the 
House of Commons if Parliament were sitting. 

* * * * 

The coming campaign of the Oxford Group movement 
in London is likely to bring the Groups more into the 
limelight than they have been yet. And_ controversy 
about the movement will be intensified. Obviously 
there is much to criticize. The Bishop of Durham’ 
letter in The Times cannot be dismissed by describing 
it as merely Hensonian. But a good deal of the attack 
on the Groups might have been directed equally agains 
the early Methodist movement. If the Groups cal 
show that contact with them does definitely change 
men’s lives for the better that is a pretty solid answet 
to the crities—though a phrase used by Canon Bary 
in an article in The Spectator a year ago— I have seet 
the casualties as well as the successes of the movement” 
—sounds a very necessary warning note, JANUS. 
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Will Mr. Roosevelt Fail ? 


By Srr ANDREW McFapyran 


HE most vivid impression to be gained by a visitor 

to the United States, anxious to discuss and under- 
stand “ NIRA,” is that the problem of America’s economy 
is for the time being not regarded as an intellectual one. 
There is no other explanation (unless we are to regard the 
existing administration as infallible in knowledge and 
action—which is absurd) of the War-time psychology 
which prevails. Criticism of the Government’s efforts 
py American citizens is akin to treason, by foreigners 
to impertinence. The mass production of public opinion 
is fostered by phraseology which recalls some of the pages 
of Martin Chuzzlewit, and intolerance is accompanied by 
a signal lack of humour. * NIRA” lent itself to disre- 
spectful jokes (just as Dora did and does) and therefore 
officially the “ Industrial ” drops out, and by deed poll 
countersigned by General Johnson “ she” becomes the 
“NRA,” which defies the same kind of misplaced 
flippancy. 

The complications of the problem which confronted 
Mr. Roosevelt last March were obviously too great to be 
understood by the mass of the people. Even the in- 
formed but non-expert mind is prepared to accept much 
on trust, on the theory that something had to be done— 
which is probably true, but will be contested by the die- 
hard individualist. It was a distinguished lawyer who 
observed to me in conversation, with a suspicion of 
mixed metaphor: “Mr. Hoover watched the water 
oozing away and did nothing; the ship has now been 
floated, and even if the waters are uncharted we have 
not only a floating vessel but a crew and officers aboard 
her.” The danger involved in the uncritical acceptance 
of doctrines and policies which run counter to all American 
tradition is that failure will cause disappointment and 
disillusion which will work themselves out in civil strife 
and violence. 

It is partly the knowledge that this danger exists, and 
the consciousness that failure, whether otherwise in- 
evitable or not, is assured if public confidence is not 
maintained, that account for the reluctance of informed 
expert opinion to take any strong line against a policy 
which many experts plainly regard with deep misgiving 
—a misgiving which they extend to some of those who 
are engaged in framing and executing the policy. The 
August number of the widely circulated monthly report 
of one of the greatest American banks contains in almost 
every paragraph an implicit condemnation of the theories 
actuating official measures; it contains no explicit 
criticism of the Administration’s actions in any para- 
graph. Perhaps “* NIRA” is not only foredoomed to 
failure if public confidence cannot be maintained, but 
will succeed, if it succeeds, only because it has created 
that public confidence ;_ in other words, it may be asked 
whether the whole apparatus of the National Recovery 
Administration is not a colossal confidence trick, in which 
case the chances of the “‘ new deal” depend on the 
cleverness with which the cards were stacked for the cut. 

Before the question is examined more closely it 
should be observed that much of the Roosevelt programme 
would not be regarded as revolutionary outside the 
United States. The strengthening of trade unionism 
has been inevitable since the country ceased to have 
unexploited frontier land and a constant flow of immigrant 
labour; if it is now achieved by administrative action, 
it may obviate a long period of social friction and 
industrial strife. The grant to business of freedom to 
combine is a tardy recognition of the fact that the 
Sherman law was unduly restrictive, and that we have 


passed out-of an era in which unfettered competition 
was an unmixed blessing even for the consumer. The 
stimulation of business by a programme of Government 
expenditure on public works would probably shock 
only a small minority in this country. Even the codes 
are partly intended, as frequent references to the “ sweat- 
shop” attest, to control conditions which our Trade 
Boards began to deal with more than twenty years ago. 
There is little doubt that the depression has encouraged 
sweating—almost inevitably in a country where labour 
was predominantly unorganized. I heard of employers 
who had made a practice recently of taking large numbers 
of “ apprentices ” on trial for a month at nominal wages, 
dismissing them at the end of the month as_ unsatis- 
factory, and replacing them with a fresh supply on the 
same terms. It is no wonder that in Broadway you could 
buy perfectly good frocks of artificial silk for one dollar. 

So far as the codes put an end to the production of 
goods by sweated labour, serving to depress wages 
throughout industry, they will be positively beneficial. 
So far as they impose wages and hours which industry 
could bear if it were operating at more or less normal 
‘apacity, they will do no harm, if only confidence is 
revived; to that extent they will neither curtail pro- 
duction nor put up the prices of manufactured com- 
modities. Clearly the steel industry when working at 
60 per cent. of capacity can employ more men and 
pay them more wages than when working at 20 per cent. 
But it is only certain industries in which the law of 
increasing returns operates so strongly as to justify 
a large and immediate increase of wages. The following 
questions, therefore, arise. First, how far will the codes 
in general impose conditions which will make continued 
production impossible except at constantly rising prices, 
which will prevent the increased consumption desired ? 
Secondly, can confidence be revived far enough to 
stimulate the important industries in which a larger wages 
bill can be supported by an increased output, the larger 
amount disbursed in wages being spent on consumables | 
and thus enlarging the circle of reviving prosperity ? 
Thirdly, and most important, if the efforts of the Admini- 
stration are so far successful, will the development of the 
movement be controlled at the critical moment, so that 
a policy which is essentially introvert, so to speak, 
will take account of the larger necessity of co-ordinating 
American policy with the requirements of international 
trade ? 

There can be no doubt that the main danger of the 
American experiment lies in its possible effect on inter- 
national trade relations. If it is successful as a ** confidence 
trick’ in reviving a suflicient measure of prosperity 
in the United States, the benefits of which will * spill 
over ” into the rest of the world, we shall all have cause 
to thank it. But if it does not work quickly enough, 
if it is not adjusted quickly enough when need arises, 
and if serious obstacles present themselves, it is to be 
feared that one of two steps will be taken which will 
tend to embitter international trade conflicts and 
encourage American isolation, with lower standards of 
living all round. The object of the recovery programme 
is to raise prices. If it appears to be failing in this, Mr. 
Roosevelt will be tempted to raise internal prices by 
depreciating the dollar, and it is significant that the 
Press is again full of inflation rumours. If as a result 
the external price of American commodities is lowered, 
we must anticipate renewed competition in the deprecia- 


tion of currencies. If, on the contrary, American costs 
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advance in proportion to the fall in the external value 
of the dollar, as has been the case hitherto, and American 
competitive power is decreased, sooner or later the 
pressure on the President to use his power to raise 
American tariffs once more will be overwhelming. And 
in that case nothing will have been effected to stimulate 
that world prosperity on which America, as the rest 
of us, though not necessarily in the same degree, is in the 
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last resort dependent. We shall simply be treateq to; 
hair of ‘the dog that bit -us. ’ 

We must hope that within its limits the experimen} 
will succeed. I say within its limits, for in itself it cay 
only prepare the way for, and not ensure, an internationg| 
revival, That revival depends on the removal of the 
factors responsible for the depression, and require 
‘international action. 


Tshekedi and Mackintosh 


By G. L. STEER 


~O* the borders of the Transvaal, whose old constitution 

laid down that there should be no equality of white 
and black in Chureh or State, a black chief has been 
exiled for flogging a white nuisance. Mackintosh, it seems, 
was not the only white man in the big stad of Serowe 
who seduced the native girls, and played havoc with 
tribal life. Another Scotsman has been removed from 
Serowe : and there is little doubt that if the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate were combed thoroughly by the six 
magistrates who represent the protecting Power, many 
more of the same kind could be found. 

There is no evidence that Mackintosh protested against 
his punishment: he appears to have accepted, if not 
Tshekedi’s rights, at least his lashes, without any con- 
stitutional fuss. In this his submission was typical of 
a large number of white men settled as traders in the 
Bechuana: stads: Missionaries, traders and loafers, all 
told they are only 1,000 scattered over a huge area of 
native reserve. The poorer ones have little connexion 
with the white Bechuana farmers. They seldom see one 
of the five white magistrates who deal justice to whites 
over an area as large as all the Union without the Cape. 
They do not live near small villages and five-acre farms 
like those of the other South African natives, but in the 
crowded town settlements which are peculiar to the 
Bechuana, the unlit, unpaved, insanitary stads_ that 
cluster round the chief's home, the kgotla, where he 
administers punishment without any but the most 
ludicrous form of appeal, without records and with the 
widest possible jurisdiction. To this chief the white 
metics of his town are far more intimately connected than 
to any white man, for Bechuanaland is the most stagnant 
country in the sub-continent. Telephones are a rarity, 
and the roads are wagon-tracks over which no car can pass. 

It is probably a fact that the majority of the Bechuana 
have more knowledge of white society than have the 
stranded whites of Bechuanaland. For British protection 
has brought one great change ; it has taxed the Mochuana 
man regularly and in money, and he has to work outside 
his land to pay his tax. So he goes, generally for a year, 
to the Union, as soon as he reaches manhood, and before 
manhood he has spent his life away from the stad on 
some distant cattle-post, far from the influences of 
education, tending his father’s flocks and herds. As a 
consequence he comes back with a far more intimate 
revelation of colour-contrast than the white men of 
Bechuanaland. He has seen a different system in the 
working, and a colour prejudice which has grown up 
under conditions which do not exist in his own country— 
chief of which is the competition for employment between 
white and black about the borderline of skilled and 
unskilled labour. It is that prejudice which Admiral 
Evans had to consider when he invaded Bechuanaland 
with howitzers. For South African colour-feeling has 
not grown less but more intense with the spread of educa- 
tion in South Africa, simply because education has 
affected the native as well and as thoroughly as it has the 
European. What was originally only a sentiment of 


skin-distinction, and was amplified greatly by th 
connexion of negroes with slavery, and, so far as the Bor 
was concerned, by the existence of a biblical class tha 
hewed wood and drew water, now transcends the contrag 
between Bocr and Briton. 

Colour-feeling has ceased to be the preserve 
the upper classes in South Africa: with the develop. 
ment of industry, and the black man’s advantage of 
less needs and increasing ability, it has extended to th: 
working-classes in a much more virulent, because ay 
economic, form. The change is typified in the whok 
Tshekedi incident as considered by the South Africay 
public. In spite of the fact that Tshekedi flogged a whit: 
man, the South African Press, Argus, Star, Cape Times, 
Rand Daily Mail, even Die Burger, express in uneasy 
and ambiguous terms the opinion that Tshekedi may have 
received less than justice. Why ? Because they represent 
the intellectual, unprejudiced part of South Africa. Yet 
even such journals have to consider their public, 
and that is why they are ambiguous: and the inflexible 
view of the South African public is best phrased by 
Sir Abe Bailey, who more than any other great South 
African keeps his ear flat on the ground of South African 
prejudice. Needless to say, he feels that Tshekedi got 
what he deserved—not for claiming the right to punish 
white men, as the Dominions Office maintains, but for 
the single act of punishing a man like Mackintosh, because 
he was white. And Sir Abe maintains, like the South 
African public, that to take any other view would be to 
accelerate a colour-war. 

This was not the opinion of South African whites in 
the old days of the unaltered Cape, when missionaries 
married black wives, and future Transkeian magistrates, 
and even Ministers of the Crown, were taught on the 
same benches as natives of the Ama-Xosa and Fingo 
peoples. But that was before industry ceased to be 
artistry, when the competition for jobs was not fierce. 
Even in the native territories of the Union today 
there survive white traders with native wives and 
“coloured ” children who seem, to a South African, 
strangely dignified and free from the degradation which 
burdens the unfortunate, despised half-castes that live in 
the industrially competitive area round Capetown. For 
it still remains true that where the South African native 
abounds most, in the red lands of Ciskei and Transkei, 
he is on better terms with the white man than anywhere 
else in the Union: not because he is uneducated and 
“raw,” but because his economic relationship with the 
trader and the official is mutually profitable. It was 4 
South Africa where that was broadly true that Rhodes 
knew—though he did so much to change it. Confronted 
not by the flogging of the white man but by a whole 
people in open rebellion, he went alone into the Matabele’s 
own hills to talk them over at a long indaba. It was 
then thought unnecessary to haul guns into position and 

overawe with a uniform. Yet the native still prefers an 
exhausting talk to arms. 

But Bechuanaland is not a South African responsibility. 
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It is administered from ‘Downing Street through a High 
Commissioner appointed by the Crown. If there is 
gavthing that certainly follows from the Tshekedi 
inquiry, it is that the administration of Bechuanaland 
needs most drastic overhaul in the interests of both 
black and white. The chiefs of Bechuanaland have powers 
which are anomalous in the present profound peace of 
the Protectorate. It is not their fault that they retain 
those powers : nor is it reasonable to abolish them and 
to put nothing in their place. Nothing less than a 
renewal of personnel and a complete change of policy in 
the Bechuanaland service is required, for the Bechuana- 


land magistrate receives at best little more than a police 
training. Chiefs can be deposed, degraded or sus- 
pended: but so will their successors be, until the 
Bechuanaland administration learns that it is better to 
advise, to maintain constant contact and infinite patience, 
than to punish outstanding excesses by a procedure that 
risks the immediate break-up of tribal life.. Black men 
must not flog white men—or else terrible forces are 
unloosed. But it is not enough to say that. The situation 
where T'shekedi flogs a white man, because there is 
apparently no other authority willing to punish him, 
must never recur. 


Good-bye to the Birds 


By Srr WILLIAM 


HE old wonder of the migration of birds, which 
has stirred the imagination of humanity from the 
beginning has of late, in the jargon of the day, “ become 
news,” partly owing to the biologists, partly to the 
accidents of the seasons. The snows and storms that 
checked thousands of swallows striving to cross the 
Alps and Carpathians caused such pitiful destruction 
that governments intervened and transported the birds 
by train and lorry. This autumn is to be made notable 
by the German experiment with white storks. Partly 
owing to the great disaster we have come to know that 
the swallows of different regions journey over particular 
routes. None of our English swallows and martins was 
among the Austrian victims. Our birds take a more 
directly southerly route down the coast of Portugal 
or thereabouts. A number of them, as identity marks 
have proved, do not stop till they reach Cape Colony. 
The habit of the storks is probably like that of the 
swallows, as the Germans desire to prove. We know 
more of the storks’ movements than of any other bird ; 
but many geographical problems remain, The birds 
from a particular district, year after year, take a particular 
route. Have they a compass in their head or 
is their regularity due to custom and what is called 
inherited memory—if the phrase has any meaning ? 

Storks being very big are easy to trace and being 
very domestic are easy to catch and ring. We know a 
great deal about the geography of their journey. Rings 
from the legs of German nestlings have been returned 
to Germany from various parts of Asia Minor, Arabia 
and Africa, especially Rhodesia. An are may be drawn 
from Muscat to Lake Chad—to take two outlying records 
—which indicates the winter home of European storks, 
but we still do not know how the spokes run, and some 
storks may reach even India. Similarly Mr. Jack Miner 
in Ontario has discovered how far in the North of Labrador 
his friends the geese journey. In almost all countries 
men of science are on the track: the hunt is up. In 
Britain we have a Migration Committee, which was to 
some degree endowed by the British Association, and 
the ringing scheme, set afoot by Mr. Witherby from 
Holborn, London, has more and more adherents. 
Scandinavia is active. Last winter alone half a dozen 
and more starlings, ringed in the north and in Holland, 
were killed or found dead on English farms. 

The facts that embody the mystery or, if you will, the 
facts that the mystery spiritualizes, become more and 
more precise, as scientific observers in the nations pool 
the results of their enquiries. We know with 
accuracy whither our summer visitors go in the winter 
and whence the winter visitors come. We can make 
some rough generalizations. For example, birds as a 
tule nest at the northern limit of their journey and 
Winter at the southern, In a number of species the 


some 


Beacu Tuomas 

males precede the females on the northern journey. 
Again birds are often reluctant to cross deep seas. The 
shallow North Sea is a favourite route. The deep but 
narrow straits of Madagascar are a complete barrier. 
The spring migration is much more sudden and well 
defined than the autumnal, which is often a drift and 
a dawdle, as if the birds were sorry to go and were put 
under no compulsion and actuated by no guiding sign. 
Indeed one of the only ocular evidences many of us 
‘an find is the appearance in our gardens for a day or 
two of chiffchaffs and willow wrens and small warblers 
that we had not seen before. Most of us become aware 
of the migration, at least of summer birds, merely by 
negation. One of the exceptions is the assemblage of 
swallows and martins on sunny roofs or along the wires, 
for the pilgrimage is made in company, like most pil- 
grimages of man or bird. 

The people who see more of the evidence than others 
are the lighthouse-keepers. Perches are now made round 
and about the lights, and in this way the R.S.P.B. has 
saved thousands, yet still the flocks coming past the great 
lights grow dazed, and there is one lighthouse, well-known 
to the writer, on the West Coast where warblers flying 
south-east from Ireland are collected in barrow-loads 
about this date, if the weather is unpropitious. Our 
rapid growth in knowledge of routes and dates has not 
brought us appreciably nearer the discovery of the 
impulse or of the sense of direction. A captive bird of a 
migrant species will in autumn grow restless, then fall 
into a sort of trance and move its wings rhythmically an 
inch or so up and down for hours, It may be a young 
bird that has never travelled, but the desire, the inner 
compulsion, to make a long flight is deep in its being ; 
and we may conclude that this desire includes an impulse 
to fly in a particular direction. American robins—birds 
closely akin to our thrushes, bred from eggs put into 
thrushes’ nests—will live contentedly about their Surrey 
homes till October ; and then every single one will fly off 
on a suicidal journey nowhither. They must do what 
their race does across the Atlantic, come what may. 

The habit may in the beginning have sprung from 
material needs of warmth and sun and nesting-room ;_ but 
today the instinct itself prevails over all direct and imme- 
diate causes. It drives the young cuckoo to migrate 
before its parents and robs England wholly of most of the 
warblers, of fly-catchers, of the swallow tribe, of swifts and 
turtle-dove, and of some of the hawks and a score of species 
besides. They must come at a particular date and go 
rather less punctually, whatever the weather. Nightingale 
and cuckoo come pat to their April date. The swift 
comes late and leaves early. The turtle-dove comes late 
and leaves late. One may prognosticate with some 
accuracy the movements of cach species. This is certain ; 
but with many birds we seem to see the instinct in course 
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of formation. Our own birds—thrushes, blackbirds, 
rooks, crows, plover, larks, wood pigeons and starlings, 
as well as hosts of duck and waders, and others, are 
vastly multiplied in winter by arrivals from the north and 


east; and there is some evidence that this inroad is 
increasing. Pigeons will eat every leaf from a field of 


roots, and roosting starlings will destroy a grove. A 
good many of the winter flocks are directly dependent 
on weather. No wise man will prophesy the arrival of 
flocks of bramling finches, or of pigeons or larks. The 
fieldfare, and yet more certainly the more tender redwing, 
are often direct fugitives from northerly snow and frost. 
So are many of the green plover. Snipe and woodcock 
both proclaim the weather ; and, strangely, the arrivals 
often take the place of other snipe and woodcock that 


rs 
have nested with us but moved on towards the west 
Some migrants decide to become squatters. The crosshil) 
lately become resident in Norfolk pine woods, is an example 
Local migrations are of all sorts, as of the stone. 
chat within England, and perhaps the kingfisher 
and all manner of duck and waders along the coasts 
Such birds act chiefly on the prompting of circumstang 
and sensation, and may learn their routes and teach their 
young. So far we may rationalize ; but who shall » 
much as conjecture by what sense or genius a young 
swallow will fly from Aberdeen to the Orange Free Stat. 
one October, and arrive back at the porch he left in the 
first week of the next May ? Here, as ever, knowledge 
only widens ‘he circle of wonder. Omnia—including this 
year’s swallows and cuckoos—evxeunt in mysterium. 


Sex and Society 


By Dr. M. Hamepuin Siti 


UCH acrimonious debate has been expended upon 
the relative importance of the various human 
impulses, but the vital position held by the sex impulse 
will not be doubted. Civilization demands, in_ the 
interests of the community, some rcp:ession of impulse 
on the part of the individual. It is probable that the 
operation of the sex impulse is more thwarted than is the 
vase With any other. This being so, it is not surprising 
to meet with rebellion against the interference exercised 
by Iaw and convention in this particular direction. Such 
rebellion is inevitable and has always existed, but it will 
be more openly expressed at times when all prohibitions 
laid down by law and custom are being sharply challenged. 
The spirit of revolt is very vocal today, as it has been in 
similar epochs of the world’s history. 

Law and convention as regards sex matters in this 
country (and, speaking generally, in most other European 
and American countries) can be traced back to ancient 
Hebrew law and custom as modified by Christianity. 
The restrictions thus imposed upon the operation of the 
sex impulse were, of course, never universally complied 
with. At the present time a general unsettlement is 
accompanied by a demand for alteration or removal of 
these restrictions. 'Those who, in these matters, accept 
the full Christian ethic, as laid down by one of the various 
branches of organized Christianity, will require no argu- 
ment to establish the validity of their position. Here, 
however, I am rather concerned with those who take the 
view that morality must be based upon social utility and 
may be considered apart from any particular form of 
religious sanction. 

The acceptance of the latter view makes the position 
clearer. The value of law and convention may be assessed 
in respect of their contributions to social welfare. The 
social disadvantages of murder can be considered without 
any introduction of the sixth commandment ; the utility 
of capital punishment can be discussed apart from the 
sanction of a particular text in Genesis. But the folk 
paths which have been laid down by the current mores 
are worthy of some respect ; it is improbable that they 
would have been so long followed had they not proved to 
be, on the whole, paths of safety. Uses, whatever may 
be their popular explanation, will often be found har- 
monizing with biological facts and conducing to general 
and individual welfare. 

At the same time, the value of current mores must be 
examined without unduly superstitious reverence for their 
origin. We need not concern ourselves with obsolescent 
and absurd examples of Victorian prudery. But no 
thoughtful person will be disposed to deny that the price 
which has to be paid for the institution of marriage, 


necessary though that payment may be, is a high one 
and might be alleviated. It is not difficult to show tha 
our present divorce law and practice is illogical and occa. 
sions legalized hypocrisy, that the operation of the exist. 
ing laws against prostitution gives rise to gross injustice, 
that our attitude towards certain sexual deviations js 
antiquated and ill-informed. These and many similar 
matters are fair topics for debate, and may be altered in 
the light of fuller knowledge and wider experience. 

But recent demand goes much further than this, and its 
nature is well illustrated by a book which has lately been 
published.* (It is only fair to say that the sale of this 
book is meant to be limited to medical and scientific 
readers.) The author’s thesis may be summed up in the 
following quotation : ‘* Everybody has the right to exer. 
cise quite freely his own preferences in matters of sex, 
so long as he is guilty of no violence or deceit to others; 
the right to sexual satisfaction is just as inalienable as the 
right to eat.” This is a striking expansion of the “ rights 
of man” so confidently enunciated in the eighteenth 
century, and its full acceptance would lead to unbridled 
individualism, But the impartial investigator does not 
run away from such a pronouncement; he endeavours to 
ascertain whether it will bear examination. 

In all these discussions great stress is laid upon the 
terms “ natural” and “ unnatural.” These words are 
often most loosely employed in such a way as to beg the 
question at issue, as when we attempt to bless some prac- 
tice by styling it natural or to condemn some other 
practice by stigmatizing it as unnatural. But the essenee 
of civilization consists in the control of Nature to our 
advantage. Some repression of natural impulses is the 
price which we have to pay for our civilization. — It is 
asserted that savage communities regard sex matters ina 
much more natural way than we do. Apart from the fact 
that such communities often have a very definite system 
of sex taboos (although those taboos may differ from ours), 
it is pertinent to observe that we are not living in what 
is sometimes termed a “ state of nature,” nor would many 
of us choose to even if we could. 

Great use is also made of the Freudian hypothesis. Our 
present attitude of unprejudiced investigation of sex 
topics is largely due to the work of Freud and his followers. 
But it is a travesty of the psycho-analytic theory to assert 
(as is often done) that its acceptance involves complete 
sexual licence. It is true that the psycho-analyst is not 
concerned with imposing any particular code of conduct 
upon his patient. But the whole task of psycho-analysis 
is the adjustment of the patient to reality ; and the sex 





* Sex Life and Sex Ethics. 
J. C. and Ingeborg Flugel. 
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— 
mores form part of that reality. We are told that much 
neurosis is occasioned by sexual repression, and of this 
fact there is no doubt.’ But indulgence in complete sexual 
freedom is not the remedy prescribed by psycho-analysts. 
The results of licence as a remedy for mental conflict may 
he as bad as those of the conflict itself, or even worse. 
Again, many persons appear to disregard the effects of 
the process known as “ sublimation ” ; that is to say the 
canalization of energy into socially acceptable directions. 
The world owes much to sublimation. Our task is to 
insure that the amount of energy which must be sub- 
jimated is not unduly great. Natural expression and 
sublimation co-exist ; neither can operate successfully 
apart from the other. Once more, it is to Freud that we 
owe the discovery of the gradual unfolding of sexuality 
in the individual, a process which is not completed at 
puberty. This unfolding is a delicate matter, and can 
easily and disastrously be interfered with. Fixation at 
some early level may occur ; and this forms one of the 
strongest arguments against the exercise of unbridled 
sexuality by the young—and it is in the supposed interests 


of the young that most demands for licence are ostensibly 
made. Sex precocity is often inimical to ultimate hap- 
piness. The lives of those who indulge in complete sexual 
freedom are not strikingly contented. The virulence of 
the writing of many advocates of licence plainly indicates 
that they are as dominated by their personal complexes 
as are those whom they so bitterly assail. 

The social aspect of the question is often overlooked in 
this controversy. Sex is not, and cannot be, a purely 
individual matter. The community is profoundly con- 
cerned. The results of sexual licence are often tragic for 
the individual, but they may be still more deleterious to 
the race. Absence of injury to others is easy to speak 
about, but very difficult to secure. Care for the rights of 
others should include care for future generations, and it 
is not necessary to point out the dependence of these on 
sex. The subject demands to be treated scientifically and 
fearlessly, but with proper caution and with due reverence. 


‘Sex has been aptly compared to the bush which burned with 


fire but was not consumed. Those who have studied the 
question most deeply are the readiest to put off their shoes. 


Blackberrying 


By Joun 

“ TF reasons were as plentiful as blackberries,” said Sir 

John Falstaff, “I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion,”? No one need quarrel with the spirit 
of his remark, the sturdy British independence and all 
the rest of it. But what about the language ? Will that 
pass muster ? Let us subject the text to a critical exami- 
nation after the manner of a German commentator upon 
the classical drama. “ Plentiful as blackberries.” Why 
blackberries ? Surely there is something here that has 
escaped the notice of every Shakespearean editor. The 
word is obviously corrupt: it cries aloud for ingenious 
emendation. Imagine the full weight of Teutonic erudi- 
tion brought to bear upon the problem. Dummelsdorf 
reads “ black beetles’: Pfuffler favours “ slack-bellies ”’ 
as appropriate to the slipshod Anglo-Saxon temperament ; 
the great Johannes Schmidt suggests ‘ crack-pennies ”’ 
and supports his version by a learned disquisition— 
running to twenty pages—on the inferior quality of 
copper coinage in the 16th century; Schwammerdam 
(putidissime, as the old grammarians say) proposes 
“brandy bottles’’; Bienerbonnetstein (but he is a 
by-word even among his German colleagues) goes the 
preposterous length of “‘ black-and-tan terriers.” 

For the truth is that blackberries are not plentiful ; 
and if confirmation be needed of this simple botanical 
fact, ask the first parent of a large family whom you may 
encounter on his (or her) return from the annual summer 
holiday. Which of us--speaking as a parent to parents— 
has not had the same experience ? The holidays, which 
began so gloriously, are drawing in somewhat chastened 
mood towards their conclusion. The family—the younger 
members of it, that is to say—are growing a little restive. 
Bathing has become a daily drudgery, picnics have lost 
their attraction, even the weekly tennis tournament fails 
any longer to quicken the jaded pulse. Clearly some 
novel form of occupation must be devised if the holidays 
Somebody ts 


‘ 


are not to peter out in gloom and disaster. 
inspired to remark that the blackberries must be getting 
ripe. The very thing; we will go blackberrying directly 
after luncheon, 

Then the trouble begins. It is easier to go black- 
berrying than to find blackberries. The pessimist of the 
family is quite sure that there are none within a radius 
of twenty-five miles; we tried last year—don’t you 
remember ?—and drew the entire countryside blank, 


PULLEN 

But we are not all pessimists. Someone else recalls a 
certain sequestered common, just off the main road, 
where the blackberries grew in their myriads only two 
years ago, though the precise location of this brambly 
paradise has escaped everybody’s memory. Then, about 
transport : shall we walk, or go on our bicycles, or dig out 
the old car once again from the recesses of the local 
garage ? There won’t be room for us all in the car, 
declares the pessimist ; especially on the return journey 
when, ex hypothesi, we shall be laden with the spoils of 
the chase. “I don’t mind stopping at home,” says the 
family misanthrope ; “its about time I started on my 
holiday task.” This self-sacrificing offer meets with 
general disfavour. Parental authority asserts itself. 
No one can be allowed to mope indoors on such a lovely 
day. Moreover, there must be no splitting up the party 
during the last week of the holidays; it must be all or 
So all it is, and in due course the full strength of 
The car proves 


none. 
the company deploys upon the road, 
accommodating beyond expectation, and spirits rise high 
as we spin along the lanes through the crisp September 
air. 

If a doubt obtrudes itself, it is not of the capacity of the 
car. It is something subtler than that ; are we not, when 
all is said, taking ‘wn unfair advantage of nature by 
coming in the car at all? Nature, in the Horatian 
phrase, is a match for pitchforks, but can she be expected 
to hold her own against the internal combustion engine ? 
An outery is raised from time to time against the use of 
motor and aeroplane for hunting down game in the 
African jungles. The practice has been the subject of 
solemn condemnation by the House of Lords; its addicts 
have been called “* sportsmen ”—in inverted commas 
than which the English language can frame no more 
crushing censure. If giraffe and antelope demand protec- 
tion against mechanical attack, should the humble black- 
berry be exposed defenceless to the same destructive 
agency ? It is difficult to be consistent in these matters. 
At any rate, the second-hand Morris sueceeds where our 
feet on our bicycle wheels would probably have failed ; 


ee 


it brings us, after many false casts and devious windings 
to the land of our desire. Whether it is the identical! 
common of the optimist’s two-year-old recollection, will 
always remain a moot point; the optimist was quit: 
clear about it, but as she had been equally certain about 
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every one of some half-dozen open spaces encountered in 
tne course of the day’s peregrination her testimony can 
‘aardly be accepted as conclusive. Be that as it may, it 
was an ideal spot for blackberrying. A wide heather-clad 
upland, approachable on one side by a single sandy track, 
and on the other sloping gently away towards a low belt 
of marshes fringed on the far eastern horizon by a gleam- 
ing inlet of the sea. But our eyes feasted upon another 
sight : upon a legion of sturdy bramble bushes scattered 
here and there, like an army in irregular formation, over 
the whole breadth of the champaign. 

The blackberry-picker passes through a succession of 
mental phases in the course of his occupation. .The first 
finds—in a hedgerow by the dusty roadside—are meagre 
and unsatisfying. But at least they are blackberries, of a 
sort ; pick what you can is the motto of that stage of the 
proceedings. No need to insist upon too severe a 
standard of blackness ; even the red ones—or at least the 
dark red ones—will do for stewing. But that phase 
passes. The gold-seeker, in the early stages of his quest, 
-is thankful for small mercies; he is glad enough to 
wash a few grains of ore from an alluvial stream; but 
how different his outlook when his weary pioneering is 
over and he stands at length at the heart of the great 
parent reef. So too with the blackberrier; as success 
rewards his search, his standard of values grows ever 
higher. The darkest of reds tempt him no more ; every 
berry in his basket must be of a blackness and glossi- 
ness unimpeachable, perfect in size and shape, and of so 
succulent a maturity as to yield itself captive to the 
lightest touch. Only so can honour be satisfied. 

Blackberrying is an occupation to be commended more 
particularly to the father of the family. It tends to 
restore both his authority and his self-respect. Normally 
his utility is subject to severe limitation ; such trivial 
tasks as paying the school bills, winding up the clocks, 
of bolting the front door at bed-time he may discharge 
with punctuality and despatch, but in the wider sphere 
of family activities his réle is a negligible one. At the 
bramble-side he comes into his own, His superior height 
and length of arm—mere superfluities in everyday life 
—become of a sudden valuable assets. His services are 
in constant requisition ; appeals for assistance assail his 

-ars from every quarter of the field ; every bramble-bush, 
it would appear, boasts one branch of supreme fecundity 
that lies just beyond the reach of any but the parental 
arm. And as he rushes up his reinforcements first to 
one detachment then to another, the joy of service enters 
into his soul. The thorns may tear his wrists, the nettles 
sting his ankles, but they cannot daunt his spirit. What 
matter honourable sears if a man has proved his worth in 
the heat of the day ? 

The baskets are brimming over by the time the Septem- 
ber sun begins to sink to its rest. The hour of departure 
is at hand. The party is collected with some difliculty 
for the return journey. No one is in a hurry to go. The 
young people—only the young people, that goes without 
saying—present a vision of “ purple-stain¢d mouths ” 
which tells its own tale. They have been mingling plea- 
sure with business as all sensible mortals should. At 
least the laden baskets bear testimony to an afternoon 
well spent, and to a display of self-denial in the public 
interest that does credit to the rising generation. We 
will come here again next year, that is our last word ; 
and meanwhile the secret of the treasure-house shall be 
kept strictly to ourselves. We will resist the entreaties 
of envious friends; no predatory footsteps other than 
our own shall be guided to the Paradise where the black- 
berry still ripens (despite the German critics) in full 
Falstaflian plenty, 


a 
Les Lumiéres de Paris. 


[D’UN CORRESPONDANT FRANGAIS] 

| perio nocturne de Paris serait-il appelé dy 

transformer trés prochainement d’une Manin, 
aussi brillante qu’ originale? C’est du moins ce que 
nous laisse espérer un arrété que vient de prendre } 
Préfet de la Seine. Aux termes de cette décision, |e, 
commercants de la capitale sont autorisés 4 €clairer Ie 
facades de leurs magasins a l'aide de projecteurs plac, 
sur le trottoir. Voici une nouvelle qui ne va pas manque, 
de faire couler beaucoup d’encre, et, qui sait, d’insping 
peut-étre a certains de nos chansonniers montmartroy 
quelques couplets particuliérement étincclants sur » 
nouveau visage de la nuit parisienne. . . . 

L’initiative de la mesure revient aux commereants 
eux-mémes, qui, frappés par le relief prodigieux qj 
donnait aux moindres détails d’architecture ou de sculp. 
ture l’éclairage cru des projecteurs braqués sur |g 
principaux monuments publics de la ville, avaient sais 
Je conseil municipal, au cours de sa dernicére session, 
de demandes tendant a faire accorder aux établissements 
privés le privilége jusqwici réservé aux _ institutions 
officielles. Le conseil avait résolu de répondre favyop. 
ablement a la pétition, sous réserve que le projet ferait 
Pobjet d’une réglementation précise. C'est cette. régl. 
mentation qui vient d’étre formulée par larrété pre. 
fectoral. Et les intéressés se réjouissent des possibilités 
qui leur sont offertes d’embellir leurs vitrines, tout e 
contribuant 4 ’agrément de Paris. 

Le succés obtenu par l’éclairage intensif de nos édifices 
publics permet de penser que si le bon godt préside 4 
Pinstallation des appareils privés, et que lesthétique 
ne soit pas tentée de céder le pas a la réclame, le charme 
des grandes artéres parisiennes ne pourra que gagner, 
en intensité, a cette féerie lumineuse. Les visions réelle- 
ment grandioses—de Tavis méme des étrangers—qu 
offrent aux yeux éblouis les illuminations de l’Are de 
Triomphe, de la Place de la Concorde, des Tuileries et de 
la Madeleine, et qui firent miroiter jadis, dans un décor 
inoubliable de magie électrique, les cascades colorées, 
vaporeuses et mouvantes de l’Exposition Coloniale, ne 
peuvent qu’engager a attendre beaucoup des spectacles 
qui nous sont, d’ores et déja, promis sur les Boulevards, 

Une question, cependant, se pose, qui ne laisse pas 
d’étre assez inquiétante. Ne va-t-on point, pour embellir 
Paris la nuit, risquer de l’enlaidir le jour ? Les projecteurs 
sont des appareils grossiers, inélégants, et qui, massés 
sur le rebord du trottoir, évoquent assez l'image de 
mortiers de tranchées, pointés lourdement vers le ciel. 
Cette artillerie courtaude ne sera guére graciecuse 4 
contempler sous les feux du soleil, et Pon concgoit que 
certains se demandent si Pharmonie du vieux Paris ne 
va pas souffrir, en effet, de cette prétendue rénovation. 

L’arrété du Préfet, que l’on se rassure, a prévu lobjec- 
tion, et les détails qu'il donne sur l’organisation matérielle 
du projet écartent toute idée de préjudice éventue 
d’ordre esthétique. Il est preserit que les projecteurs 
seront, dans la mesure du possible, ¢établis sur des supports 
existants, tels que les lampadaires, et que, dans le cas oll 
VAdministration n’accepterait pas, aprés examen tech 
nique, ce mode installation, les appareils seront placés 
sur des supports spéciaux, d’un modeéle agréé et uniforme. 
Ces supports seront obligatoirement pos¢és dans Jaligne- 
ment des arbres ou des candélabres, séparés par une 
distance minimum de cing métres les uns des autres, ¢€ 
éloignés d’au moins deux métres de tout objet déi 
fixé sur la voie publique. On le voit, rien n’a été laissé 
au hasard, ct Paris le jour ne saurait étre déprécié par les 
transformations de Paris by night, 
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The Renoir Exhibition in Paris 


tue great object and achievement of the generation of French 
inters at the end of the 19th century, roughly grouped 
together as Post-Impressionists, was, in the words of Cézanne : 
“de faire de VU Impressionisme quelque chose de solide, comme 
rartdesmusées.”” Noone could predict from the works painted 
jw Renoir when he was under the influence of this doctrine 
that he would one day produce works of a classical solidity. 
The extraordinary changes in Renoir’s manner of painting 
are brought out very clearly in the exhibition of his works at 
present being held in the Musée de l’Orangerie in Paris, where 
come 120 paintings of all periods have been collected. The 
earliest paintings, dating from the °60’s, and therefore from 
4 period before Impressionism had been invented, show 
Renoir hesitating in his choice of a manner between the three 
| masters who dominated that period: Delacroix, Courbet and 
Manet. But the great work of that decade, Le Ménage Sisley, 
from the Wallraf-Richartz Museum at Cologne, shows that 
already he could equal Manet at some of his own tricks and 
that he had something new and personal to add. Then at 
the beginning of the °70’s came Impressionism with its tech- 
nique of colour division and its interest in passing effects of 
light. Renoir was carried away and for nearly 10 years 
forgot almost everything that he had learnt before and played 
agreeable variations on the theme of Impressionism. He 
never went quite to the extremes to which Monet attained. 
He never dared wholly to neglect the principles of composition 
and he never got to the point of considering objects solely as 
a series of patches of colour without shape or solidity. But 
apart from these restraints he was a wholehearted Impression- 
ist and it could easily be maintained that, in Le Moulin de la 
Galette now in the Louvre, he produced the masterpiece of 
pure Impressionist painting. He applied the Impressionist 
technique to all subjects. It appears in its purest form in the 
landscapes and still-lifes, since the solidity of the human body 
inevitably made him pay more attention to form in the figure 
pieces; but even in these charm of colour and subtlety of 
light effects are the most obvious qualities. There are signs 
that about 1880 Renoir was slipping from such charm into 
mere prettiness and he might have finished as a mere purveyor 
of frivolities like Boucher. 
But at that moment, according to his own statement, 
he realized that he had.worked out Impressionism, that he 
in fact that he was at a 


to the beginning, deliberately giving up all the advantages 
He began to learn 
to draw and to model without any of the superficial charm 
which sprang from his particular version of Impressionist 
technique. He studied Ingres and classical sculpture ; in 
fact, all the models which were, one would suppose, least 


congenial to him, but from which he could acquire the 
_ knowledge which he lacked. The result of all this self-conscious 


training and abnegation was a series of works as unlike 
as possible to all that Renoir had previously produced. 
They are hard and tight in drawing, smooth and oily in 
handling, and thin but at the same time vulgar in colouring. 
They are, therefore, always unattractive at first sight, but, 
if one has the courage to look at them carefully, one can see 
Renoir is learning for the 
first time to model a really solid form, and to resist the 


_ temptation to allow it to be broken up by light. He is also 


learning the traditional method of composition, in which 
the canvas is deliberately filled, as opposed to the Impressionist 
method by which it is encouraged to fill itself in as random 
After about eight years of 
self-restraint Renoir, feeling himself at last master of the 
principles he sought, allowed himself to bring back one by one 


_ the sensuous and charming qualities which were natural to 


him. But there was now a more solid foundation ; and the 
last works, the great Baigneuses and the Judgment of Paris, 
combine all the attractions of a colouring modified from 
Impressionism with Renoir’s own personal version of what 


> Cézanne meant by ‘ quelque chose de solide.” 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 


The Theatre 


> 


“ Sheppey.” By W. Somerset Maugham 
At Wyndham’s Theatre 


Every play that Mr. Maugham writes is, first and foremost, 
* good theatre.” He may or may not succeed in making his 
point and following all his hares to the death, but never for a 
moment does he bore his audience. He has so completely 
mastered his medium that he cannot be dull. 

In the first act we meet Sheppey, most lovable and tactful 
of hairdressers, most sly and efficient of salesmen, plying his 
craft in a Jermyn Street saloon. Little passes save light and 
amusing talk amid the paraphernalia of shaving, manicure 
and the rest. But the dramatist contrives with consummate 
skill to show us the whole of this man, his mentality, his 
ideals and his station, against the background of his daily 
life. Whilst appearing to beguile us almost irrelevantly, he 
has laid the foundation on which his two later acts rest. 
Mr. John Gielgud, whose production is everywhere excellent, 
is here particularly acute in his timing. At the end of the 
first act Sheppey is found to have won a sweepstake prize of 
£8,500. Excitement runs high in the saloon, there is laughter 
and talking and drinking of healths, while set off against this 
is the suppressed excitement of Sheppey himself, which cul- 
minates in his having some kind of fit, and closes the act with 
a question-mark, 

The second act brings in the main theme. Sheppey has 
recovered sane and well from his illness. But he has seen a 
*‘ great white light.” Scales have fallen from his eyes. He 
decides to forgo the contemplated pleasures of wealth and, 
following the letter of the gospel, to give all his money to the 
poor. His weary, patient wife must give up all thoughts of 
“help in the house” and his selfish daughter all idea of 
marrying her self-seeking, priggish schoolmaster. This 
Camberwell household is staggered by the “ madness ”’ of its 
master, ‘* He must be potty. Who ever heard of trying to 
live like Jesus at this time of day?” Sheppey, kindly as 
ever and tolerant of their unbelief, brings home a street-walker 
and a pickpocket to share his board and bed. 

With the opening of the third act it becomes clear that we 
are not to be shown the progress of Sheppey’s ‘‘ madness ” 
from the inside, nor, though his first two lame ducks are 
shown to be crippled by choice, the success or failure of his 
charitable excursions from without. But we shall see the 
effect on his family of sudden riches and their sudden removal. 
This is portrayed with sharp irony and streaks of savage cari- 
cature. The doctor called in to certify Sheppey is amusingly 
lampooned. The family, of course, are prepared to go to any 
lengths to save their fortune, and Sheppey, serenely unaware 
of their seething indignation is saved from the asylum only 
by the appearance of Death, in the guise of the befriended 
prostitute. Only here does Mr. Maugham’s hand momentarily 
lose its cunning. The acting is restrained and dignified, but 
the juxtaposition of real and symbolical figures on the stage 
is difficult to maintain, and on the first night a mishap with the 
lighting made things topple dangerously. 

The acting is very fine indeed. Mr. Ralph Richardson’s 
performance is impeccable. He brings out the solid, earthy 
goodness of Sheppey, his kindliness, his humanity, and 
after the revelation, his steadfast intent. We see him in the 
round, we believe in him, we love him. Mr. Richardson 
has for years been perfecting his acting towards its present 
excellence. He and his audience are now reaping the reward. 
Miss Cicely Oates plays the difficult and somewhat thankless 
part of the wife with sensitive precision. Miss Angela 
Baddeley gives the daughter a fine malicious abandon. To 
her falls the lot of delivering the line which Mr. Maugham so 
often includes in his plays to épater the groundlings. In 
The Breadwinner a young girl delivered epigrams on prosti- 
tution. In Sheppey, while her father is being examined by 
mental specialists, Florrie walks round and round praying 
fiercely ** Oh God, let them say he’s potty.” Miss Baddeley 
carries this off magnificently. Mr. Eric Portman gives the 
schoolmaster every atom of his superficial culture. This 
character is very well drawn—those constant near-hackneyed 
Shakespearean quotations, that slick masking of mental fog 
by impressive names, and the dominant selfishness behind it, 

Rupert Hart-Davis. 
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Country Life 


The Eng’'sh Apple 

The cultivation of the apple is steadily growing in England 
——and overseas. We even export a few apples to the Con- 
tinent, though we continue to import immense quantities 
from the United States, Canada and Australia, as well as 
a certain number of cider apples from France. I stood this 
week on the roof of a high building in mid-Kent and the 
crowns of the apple trees were as grass below me, making 
a continuous floor. Some of the orchards belong to big 
farmers, some to small; and with all the improvement in 
technique is great. A good proportion of the bigger men 
have their own refrigerating plant; and since the price of 
apples rises very sharply after Christmas the increase of 
profit mav-be considerable, if the freezing or chilling arrange- 
ments ore well designed and understood. Partly for the 
sake of our own apple growers, but more directly on behalf 
of uur consuners and growers in the Dominions, Government 
Resez"e*s works, both at the Cambridge and Kent laboratories, 
have set themselves to a whole-hearted investigation of the 


subject. 
* x * * 


More Fruit 

Many satisfactory results may follow, and some are in 
sight. A small consignment of passion fruit has recently 
reached England in good state for the first time, and the 
fruit is both cheap and singularly delicious in flavour, though 
not altogether admirable in tissue. With regard to apples 
our own growers welcome imports. One of the most scientific 
and representative, Mr. Seabrook, of Essex, has argued with 
convincing logic that the salient success of the ‘* Eat-more- 
fruit * campaign has been due very largely to the continuity 
of supply, made possible only by the steady import of fruits 
from countries of every season and clime. He could have 
further strengthened his argument by quoting Australian 
experience in regard to bananas. As soon as the imports 
from Fiji were stopped (for the sake of the Queensland 
growers and on their demand), the price of bananas fell ; 
the public gave up eating them in sufficient numbers to 
consume the home supply. So we may all, even the home 
grower, welcome the rapid advance in the technique of 
refrigeration that seems to be promised. The large scale 
experiment at Ditton (where a full-sized imitation ship’s hold 
has been built and is being now filled with Bramley’s seedling) 
is a model of the way to carry on such work, 

* * * * 

Apple Poison - 

As usually happens in research work, some of the chips are 
more interesting and perhaps important than the block. 
One singularly strange habit of the living apple has been dis- 
covered. At one stage it gives off some volatile ether or 
other that has an altogether surprising influence. For 
example, if (as in one test) germinating peas are placed 
within reach of this emanation the germination is completely 
arrested until the apples are removed from the immediate 
neighbourhood. The stuff is too subtle to be directly tested 
in any way, but its effects are easily tested ; and at present 
it seems likely that it is akin to ethyl. The scent of the apple 
has been directly analysed with some success. A quality 
that all growers of Bramley’s seedling (much the most useful 
and popular of the cookers) have wondered at is under 
investigation : the shiny polish which comes over the fruit at 
one stage. It is probably a true wax with hydroscopic 
tendencies. Such things have practical interest because the 
keeping qualities may depend on cancelling the self destructive 
(what Dr. Smith, the chief investigator calls the suicidal) 
habits of fruit. A constant temperature of 36 degrees is the 
prime secret of conservation; but there are others. It is 
thought, it is more or less proved, that oiled (not waxed) paper 
by its chemical qualities negatives some of the harmful 
emanations. 

* * * * 

Neighbourly Influences 

It is almost universally held in the trade that if one banana 
in a bunch is prematurely ripe, it ripens the others; and 
science, which scoffed at the idea, begins to think there may be 
something in it. One ripe fruit may ripen others, just as 
one rotten fruit (lying in cold obstruction) may rot its neigh- 


bours. Another common belief, not in the trade but 
the consuming public, is that newspapers are PeCuliarly goo4 
(if not for perusal) for preserving apples. It is now SET to by 
possible, indeed, not altogether imprebable that the Printers 
ink has some of the influence of the oil in the new presery; 
wrappers and may negative the destructive vapours, Hoy 
often the alleged superstitions of the public have anticipate 
science! The classical example, of course, is the mockery 
poured at one time on the Indian because he believed tha 
mosquito curtains kept out the malaria infection, 
* * * * 

An Animal Friendship 

Some account of a curious triangular friendship—nothj 
to do with the eternal triangle or tertium quid—betweey 
different species of animals reaches me from a Ugands 
correspondent. A dog and a cat struck up a close friendship, 
that is to say that the dog, after the fashion of his tribe 
desired a friend, and adopted the cat ; and the cat, also after 
the manner of its tribe, accepted the contribution to jts 
own happiness, for the dog, it seems, was particularly active 
in keeping the cat’s fur free of small animals. Presently, 
tame chimpanzee intervened, and would seize the cat fron 
the attentions of the dog. This playful rather than jealoy 
behaviour led to a game regularly repeated. The chimpanze 
would catch the cat, the dog would try to recover it, when the 
monkey with infinite agility would roll over and over and 
engage in such complicated gymnastics while still holding the 
eat tight, but unhurt. The game always ended with an in. 
timation from the cat that it had gone on long enough, 
One may well believe that this daily performance was watched 
with hilarity by the possessors of the three animals, 

* * * * 

The Starling’s Secret 

On the subject of the excessive hordes of starlings (in 
Britain and Canada) I am reminded of an experiment made 
by Mr. Dixon, a great authority nearly half a century ago, 
He persisted in removing the eggs from a starling’s nest, 
and by this deprivation induced the bird to lay 42 eggs, 
The evidence was interesting, but is no explanation of the 
starling’s multiplication. Two years ago over seventy 
partridges were reared from one captive pair in one yeat 
by the method of removing the eggs as laid, and so persuading 
the birds to try just one more clutch. Seagulls will continue 
to lay—up till a certain date—continuously, if the eggs ar 
removed ; and it is likely that some speeies, such as grous 
and duck in years of late frosts, may benefit considerably by 
the removal of the first clutch. The gulls on Bempton Ciiffs 
have multiplied since egg-taking was legitimized up toa 
particular date and sternly prohibited later. No; it is not 
any peculiar egg-laying capacity in the starling that causes 
its multiplication, but rather its extreme hardiness and 
aggressive nature. If there isa battle for a nest (as often with 
a woodpecker) the starling always wins. A correspondent in 
the course of a curious tale of such dispossession suggests that 
the woodpecker on one occasion actually fed the starling 
that evicted him ! 


among 


* * * * 
A Philatelist’s Sheep 
After much search by many philatelist correspondents 
a parallel has at last been found by one of them to the Falkland 
Island stamp that bears an impress of a British sheep ( 
Romney Marsh ram). This fine animal, depicted on a bright 
green background, is not unique. There is a 10 centesimo 
Uruguayan stamp stamped with the image of a sheep of 
indecipherable breed. It is barefaced and its colour a violet- 
brown. It is high time that the Australians did similar 
honours to the Merino whose wool-is now again restoring 
the country to a prosperity proper to such a paradise of 
primary production. Incidentally, it is satisfactory to know 
that Australia is again buying pure bred sheep from England. 
It is not everywhere, even in congenial countries, that the 
Merino proves the best breed. Among other causes that make 
a shorter woolled sheep preferable is the presence of varieties 
of grass that catch in the fleece. 
W. B. T. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Letters to the Editor 


The most 


WHITE MEN AND NATIVES 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—Obviously, the sequel to the Bechuanaland flogging 
case cannot rest where it is at present, and the Colonial 
Secretary has rightly promised to re-examine the whole issue. 
The facts are undisputed. A disreputable white man, who 


a suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tux. Specrator.] 
ae “RUSKIN AT SALLANCHES” 

m _ [To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

. piss RON this subject I can go one better than my friend Miss 

cipala ale for in September, 1888, I was actually with Ruskin 

nockery qpin the Hotel Belle Vue at Sallanches. I was induced to go 

ed that re by the singularly beautiful chapter in his Praeterita 


alied “ L’Hotel du Mont Blanc.” That old inn still stands 
in the little village of St. Martin just across the Arve, but is 
owafarm. In the Belle Vue I was horribly disturbed every 
jorning at first light by someone in the next room creaking 
shout with noisy boots, and as there was an attendant or 
















etween ict who dined with me every evening, I took my plaguey 
ganda neighbour for a lord, perhaps insane. One evening I fell to 
ndship, talking with * the keeper,” who evidently knew a lot about the 
tribe~ 


geology of the neighbourhood, and so we naturally proceeded 
to Malham Cove, the Lowlands, and Carlyle’s country. The 


to its amazing “ keeper” then told me he used to hold Carlyle’s 
active cup while he drank tea, as the old man was too feeble. 

ke “J suppose Ruskin will go next,” I ventured. “I never 
t 


saw him so well for years,” the amazing ‘“ keeper ”’ replied ; 


“haven't you seen him?” ‘“ Very often in Oxford when I 


pane Bid the inestimable privilege of hearing his lectures,” I 
en the answered. “ But I mean here—now! Iam with him here.” 
er and 


The erazy lord was Ruskin himself, and he got up at four to 


ng the se the splendid view of the Mont Blanc range while it was 
an it: & si * matt ” before the sun touched it. Next day, as I came - 
hough, back from making a careful drawing of the old bridge which 
atched spans the Arve with a single arch, and has the arms of old 
Savoy in the centre, I saw Ruskin looking at me out of the 
hotel window, and that afternoon he invited me up to his 
private room, which he shared with Detmar Blow, the architect. 
gs (in & It would be too long to describe his conversation. An 
made ff outline of it may be found in my Changes and Chances, 
» ago, Chapter VII. I have never heard conversation so full of 
nest, f substance, the result of a poetic mind acting upon careful and 
eggs, scientific observation. Looking across the fertile valley to 
of the F the red precipices of Varens, he said there was no place like 
venty ff Sallanches for beauty and sublimity combined, but hardly 
year f anyone cared about beauty now; otherwise they would not 
ading build London or pull down.Paris. Then, as though to correct 
itinue F exaggeration, he went on: “‘ There are, of course, good people 
rs are § still, but they spend all their time in undoing the harm that 
Tous: f the others have done.. They go nursing, or reforming the 
ly by & East End, or teaching crétins, while the healthy and hopeful 
Cliffs Fare neglected. ‘The other day there was a woman with a 
to a & lovely voice singing here about the streets. Her only song 
s not & was of Liberté, Liberté, and that sort of thing. I asked her 
auses § What she knew of Liberty, and tried to get her to sing some of 


and § the other songs in the book she was selling, such as La Rosiere, 
with JF but she did not know any, and could not read.” 
nt in When I said something about the melancholy of the moun- 
that F tain people, he answered, ‘‘ Yes, the people are gloomy here, 


rling F and no wonder. They are neglected and left to themselves, 

not allowed to see or hear anything. The peasants have a 

very hard time, especially in such seasons as this, and now 

there is somuch disease among the vines. The country does 
lents | 20t grow what it used to. The snow on Mont Blanc is not so 
land deepasitusedtobe. It comes lower down the sides, but is thin, 
pa and the top is becoming bare.” I turned him to the beautiful 
right toad up to Combloux and Megéve, and. he described the great 
simo § ™Taine that once stretched from Mont Blanc to Geneva, and 
p af left its greatest blocks just on that road. He had measured 
let: § ON the day before, and Detmar Blow gave its exact size. 
nilat Then he fell to speaking of my friend Sydney Cockerell (now 
ring of the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge)—“‘ a very remark- 
e of Pe young man, so sweet and thoughtful, and of high 
now — <lentific power, too.” 


al But I must not continue. He was then writing the preface 
the to the final edition of Modern Painters, and when I wish to 
recall the genius of the man, his industry, his superb power 
4s a draughtsman, and a rebellious critic of the arts and our 
tommon life, I think of that Preface, and of the quiet old inn 
p, fp Where I was actually then living within touch of him.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Henry W. Nevivson. 


ake 
ties 


had “ gone native,” was not only living with a black woman, 
but molesting the other young girls of the tribe. Chief 
Tshekedi in vain protested to the British Resident Magistrate 
at Serowe, who apparently ignored the protest. He then did 
what any white citizen would have probably done in the 
same circumstances—he took the law into his own hands and 
flogged the law-breaker. It is to his credit that the man 
punished admitted the justice of his treatment and made no 
complaint about it. The Court of Inquiry has temporarily 
suspended the Chief because of his altogether laudable action, 
and decided that he had no jurisdiction with a white man. 

What was his alternative ? He had appealed to the local 
powers, who alone could intervene, without effect. If he had 
appealed to the Governor, further time would have been lost, 
and he might have created ill-feeling with the local Magistrate. 
If he arrested the white man and imprisoned him, he would 
have acted outside of his powers. Meanwhile, his unpleasant 
citizen was a danger to his black population. Justice would 
appear to be served by the admission that exceptional circum- 
stances permitted of exceptional treatment, and that a native 
Chief who desires to protect his own people deserves com- 
mendation rather than condemnation. 

The whole story emphasizes again the fact that artificial 
barriers as between different races create as many difliculties 
as they solve, and that black folk are as much entitled to 
prompt justice as if their skins were of another colour. It is 
not pleasant to feel that in this particular case British moral 
standards appear to have been laxer than those of the natives 
who protested.—I am, Sir, &c., AnGuS WATSON. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST TITHE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 

Srtr,—Living in West Suffolk and having, this summer, had 
some of a neighbouring freeholder’s cattle walking about this 
estate as the result of a distress levied by Jesus College, 
Cambridge, I can assure your readers that, unless the Govern- 
ment settles this question, it is quite possible that the use 
made of it by the forces of disorder, inspired by the Daily 
Herald, may settle the Government. At the meeting at 
Saffron Walden, the other day, the bitterness displayed against 
the Church and the Clergy was almost inconceivable. Speak- 
ing as a land owner who pays something like £3,000 yearly in 
tithe, I recognize the large proportion of the net profits of 
the land which go to the tithe owner, while, on the other hand, 
as a Conservative, I recognize how, in these days, all forms of 
property hang together so that the abolition of tithe without 
proper compensation would be a blunder as well as a crime. 

The position of things in East Anglia in its economic aspect 
alone is serious enough to demand the immediate attention of 
Parliament. Briefly, while rents or annual values are just 
about the same as 20 years ago—many owners, great and 
small, would say they are distinctly lower—the cost of upkeep 
and insurance has pretty nearly doubled, while the tithe 
payable, not counting sinking fund, is some 30 to 40 per cent. 
higher. Thus Suffolk and Norfolk owners of land are dis- 
tinctly worse off than they were before the War, while the 
clerical tithe owner now enjoys, relatively, a distinctly better 
position. 

The theory that vast profits were made out of the land dur- 
ing the War may have been true of some grass farmers who 
had good land and plenty of stock, but was certainly not true 
of the arable farmer who, with a reduced staff and fewer 
horses—as in my own case and that of several of my tenants 
—had to turn second-rate grass into third-rate arable in order 
to bluff the Germans into the belief that we could be almost 
self-supporting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Thurlow, Suffolk, 


C. F. Bryan, 
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THE TAX ON OIL FUEL 

[To the Editor of Tuk Sprcraror.] 
Srr,—All who have any knowledge of the subject will heartily 
endorse what Mr. J. W. Banfield. writes in your last issue 
regarding the disastrous effect of the tax on oil fuel. It is 
the more incomprehensible, as in the incidence of the principle 
upon which the demand is levied, lack of vision and experience 
is painfully exposed by its sponsors. It is reasonably clear 
that they originally imagined its relative burden among 
the component ‘ costing charges” in the trades likely to 
be affected would not weigh more heavily than say a similar 
tax per gallon would on the owner of a motor vehicle. If 
not, why should the charge be made “on the gallon” to 


consumers who handle the commodity on a per ton basis ? - 


Imagine what would have been said when coal was subject 
to an export tax if it had been levied on the weight per 
pound! It is obvious that the intention was founded on 
the exaction only affecting such proportion of trade working 
costs, as the reference to the “ per gallon” use of oil infers, 
and in sensible equilibrium with the problem as a whole. I 
am convinced that the reason why the tax was not absolutely 
abrogated, was simply due to a desire to save the face of 
those responsible for an unpardonable blunder. The imposi- 
tion applies inequitably between one user and another, is 
wrong in principle, and will cost the country far more than 
any counter budgetary gain. I am a strong supporter of 
the ‘‘ back to coal” movement now being made, and hope 
in the interests of the country it will succeed, but that cause 
will not be advanced by unjustly penalizing those who 
believe in and are committed to oil.—I am, Sir, &c., 
12 Poriman Square, W.1. JOHN LATTA, 


[To the Editor of Tue SrectTaTor.] 
Srr,—Mr. J. W. Banfield, in objecting to the tax on imported 
oil fuel because, in the last resort, this will fall on certain 
consumers, is surely making a case against Tariffs in general. 

It is difficult to see why the tax on imported oil should 
stand in any different light to other import duties. In fact, 
admitting the desirability of Tariffs, there is probably a 
better case for taxing oil than many other products; for 
coal, coke and the other derivatives of coal will perform 
practically all that oil can do more cheaply and just as 
effectively. 

Put another way and getting back to Mr. Banfield’s case 
in point: it is doubtful if a mining district which may be 
recovering some of its prosperity through the tax on imported 
oil would seriously complain because its gas is a_ little 
dearer.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES I, SADLER. 

11 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


ASSYRIANS AND ARABS 

[To the Editor of Tur SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘* An English Observer,” correctly 
answers Mr. Ricaby’s letter on this subject, and his concluding 
sentence gives the main key to the situation. The ‘ accusa- 
tions against the Mar Shimun originate from individuals, 
British and Iraqi, who in different ways are responsible for 
grievous injustice to the Assyrians and who are now primarily 
concerned to save their own reputations.” 

The important point for the League is now to obtain first- 
hand evidence from British oflicers who were actually on or 
near the scene of the massacres, and not to be content with 
the reports of official representatives of either the British or 
Iraq Governments. This is a matter of urgency, not only for 
the Assyrians themselves, but for the prestige of the League 
of Nations throughout the Middle Kast. 

Mr. Ricaby is entirely wrong when he states that ‘ the 
whole business, unfortunately, boils down to the fact that 
the Assyrians are Christians in a Moslem State.” The fact 
that they are Christians is only an added aggravation. They 
are hated because they are foreigners to Iraq, where their 
presence is only due to the fact that they were British Allies 
during the War, and for th2 past twelve years British 
soldiers. 

The welcome given to the Iraq Army in Baghdad after 
perpetrating these massacres leaves no doubt as to the 
strength of the feeling against the Assyrians and may quite 
safely be taken as a guide as to the previous efforts of the 





=, 


Iraq Government to give them a fair deal. More importa, 
however, than apportioning blame is to prevent a repeti z 
of such occurrences and the removal of the Assyrians te 
Iraq is the only possible solution.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Pamir S. Mumrorp (Captain) 

St. Mary’s Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex, i 








MILK AND ITS DANGERS 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—If one is to take literally the very alarming Statemen, F 
about milk which appeared in The Spectator of September 154, : 
the indictment would indeed be tragic, but, as almost ever: 
body drinks milk and the vast majority of these are unawen 
that they are not reasonably fit, these alarming Statement f 
at a moment when a National Milk Scheme is being launchei 
appear to indicate that the persons who make such sta, 
ments are not facing the problem from an entirely detach | 
point of view, although they may be perfectly honest in th: [ 
convictions, 













It is only a few months ago since Sir W. Beach Thomas tefern) 
in The Spectator, under his invariably interesting notes » 
Country Life, to the Scottish investigations into the value yj 
milk for school children where at least 1,400 children wer — 
tested, and sums up the results as follows: ‘ We may tak 
it as proved, that the healthy growth of children depenj 
very largely on the amount of milk they drink.” In a lay 
number of schools in England where milk is being suppliei F 
to school children, highly satisfactory results are beiy f 
obtained. Whatever may be said of milk today, there 4 
doubt that, speaking generally, the cleanly methods (fF 
production on the farm are a considerable advance on thy 
adopted ten years ago. Obviously then, there are at:leat f 
two sides to this question. 

It is interesting to note that all these alarming statement 
finish up with a grand peroration on the necessity fu F 
Pasteurization. It is like saying some plums may be harmiil f 
to some people, therefore, all plums should be cooked befor F 
use. There is no doubt something to say in favour off 
Pasteurization with part of the milk-supply in very larg | 
towns and cities. It is a commercial convenience in dealing | 
with large quantities of a perishable commodity like mik, 
At the same time one should not overlook the fact that, seeing 
Pasteurization lends itself to mass production methods, it is 
a very good commercial proposition. Further it is one yer 
useful argument to use when the great distributing firms ar | 
trying to justify the margin which they wish to take for> 
handling milk, as compared with the amount they offer the F 
farmer for producing it. 

Of course, the producer is blamed for everything. Nov 
take as a practical proposition, the production of milk up tof 
a standard which the alarmists suggest should be set up. It) 
is doubtful if they would be satisfied with milk up tf 
Grade ‘‘ A” standard, and would quite naturally insist ons 
standard equal to that for Grade “ A” (T.T.) milk. Well, 5 
if one takes the average figures worked out cn a number oi § 
farms by Mr. Liversidge of the Oxford School of Economies F 
one will find that the ‘ extra’ cost to the farmer in pr > 
ducing Grade “‘A” (T.T.) milk is approximately 3d. pe 

























gallon, while by making the necessary deductions Grade “ A’ F 





milk would have an “ extra” cost of fully 2d. per gallo. F 
Is not, therefore, the contention that every producer shouli F 
be compelled to attain a very high standard for milk, economit F 
nonsense, unless at the same time the producer is to kf 
adequately compensated for the extra trouble and expens F 
involved ? 








devising means of encouraging the producer to do his utmost § 
by adequately compensating him for the extra trouble and 






expense involved in the first place and then strongly recoil: F 
mending the public to drink freely of nature’s wonderfl 






beverage ? 





Does it not appear an extraordinary thing that a natunl F 
product like milk should have to meet severe chemical and & 
bacteriological tests when similar restrictions are not placed F 






on natural raw fruits such as strawberries, goosebertit 
apples, pears, plums, &e. Why do alarmists concentrate 0 
milk only ? 









Would not these alarmists be doing a grealet : 
public service if they devoted their undoubted ability 


Although I am just as interested in doing everything 
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I ss 
POrtany sible to get milk produced and handled on the best hygienic 
Petitin fe guethods practicable, I am bound to confess that alarming 
DS fro statements of this kind about milkare not sufficiently detached 
to enable one to take these statements at their face value. 
tain), After all, in spite of these desperate efforts to paint milk 
very plack indeed, the amazing thing is that milk as a food for 
human beings still remains white. If human beings only drank 
more of it they would be much better able to test its beneficial 
Joun PORTER. 







effects. —I am, Sir, &z., 
Cromhamstone, Aylesbury. 


temen, [The reason alarmists, and a good many other people, 
er ith, concentrate on milk is that milk isa staple food for children— 
t even, which strawberries, gooseberries, apples, &¢., usually are not. 
Inawar ' And while adults may drink impure milk with impunity 
temen children often suffer from it gravely.—Ep. The Spectator.| 
uNche 

the A CHALLENGE TO SIR N. ANGELL 
nthe: Ae [To the Editor of Tur Srecrartor.] 

_ Sin,—I admire Sir Norman Angell for his work, and I like 
fern him as a man ; but he is surely the poorest reviewer in the 
tee business. ‘The thesis of my very serious book, War, Unless... 
alue « is that every other method having failed, we should now 
nine whether a quiet re-examination of the treaties which 
vie 2 the root-cause of European dissension may not avert 
epeni the danger of an early conflict. _In the course of my argument 
slang I pronounce coolly and deliberately (not “ angrily ” as Sir 
pli Norman Angell suggests) against various panaceas which 

. — have proved inefficacious. I devote pages to a careful ex- 
= position to the case against international armies. Sir Norman 
ds Angell quotes a lapidary sentence from my own summary, 
thos condemning such armies as impracticable and immoral ; 
hea I and he adds ** So that’s that!” He implies that I give no 

| easons. He states that I have not studied the matter, 

though he is well aware that it is my business to study such 

meats matters. These methods of controversy, introduced into a 

y fe review, fall something short of impartiality. I cannot in a 

a letter present my case against international armies, but I 

a should be very happy to write a short article, to which Sir 
0) 


lar Norman Angell can reply, article and reply to be published 
ag side by side. I do not ask to see his reply ; though he should 


ms see my article. Whether he chooses to accept this challenge 
ecin I or not, J protest against his polemical attitude in a review, 
4s from which he omits all mention of my arguments, and even 
a leads the reader to believe that I present none.—I am, 
bv Sir, &c., SIsLEY HUDDLESTON, 
a Mon Moulin, Saint-Pierre-D’autils, 

fe Par Vernon (Eure). 


[Sir Norman Angeli is quite ready to fall in with Mr. 
Now be Huddleston’s suggestion and the articles will appear in 
The Spectator at an early date.—Ep. The Spectator. | 


p to 

Ig 

i IS A WORLD FORCE PRACTICABLE? 
Vell |To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 

raf Sir,—Captain Powell's article in your issue of August 18th 
iis, f —-‘Faises two questions in regard to an International Army and 
pro- Navy. The first, as to whether the Force would attract able 
pr ‘men, is purely secondary. The weapons of modern war are 
A’— 80 powerful that, even when wielded by inferior brains, they 
lon, will win against abler men without such weapons. The 
lif Second question, as to whether an International Force could 
mie Command the devotion of its own personnel, is the all-im- 
he portant one. It might be helpful to divide this second 
nef question into three parts : 

ter (a2) What would be the duty of an International Officer ordered 
ne to serve against his own State, either directly, or indirectly, by 


relieving an officer of another nation in some other garrison, who is 
thus released for the front ? 


nd : : . ; ‘ 
— (5) What attitude should the Central’Authority take in the caso 
i of former International officers who enter the Army of their native 
fil § State when it is at war with the Central Authority ? 

(c) What protection would the Central Authority afford to its 
- loyal officers who defy the orders of their own States ? 
nd These questions are not theoretical, but basic, as students 
ed ; of American Military History well know. In 1861 the 
ef United States was 85 years old. In the minds of the officers 
ol . from the Southern States it was, however, a federal union, 


not a unified nation. The majority of the military and naval 
ig oflicers from the Southern States resigned from the United 


States serviee, and entered that of a new federal union, the 
Confederate States. Those southern officers who remained 
with the Union suffered no legal disability, as their side won. 
But they suffered about every other form of disability. When 
General George H. Thomas, a native of Virginia, and a most 
distinguished Union officer, died some years after the war, 
his sisters had no other emotion than relief that there was no 
longer a living traitor in the family. 

Nor will terror of the central authority keep officers in 
its service. In the first amnesty proclamations which fol- 
lowed the Civil War, the officers who had left the United 
States service to fight against the Union were all excepted ; 
and they lay under special political disabilities for many years. 
They did, indeed, lose their profession, but their very pro- 
scription gave them high places in public life; so that, 
twenty years after the war, there were more former regular 
officers in high political office than there ever had been before 
in our history, or ever have been since. 

In the United States this question of the proper allegiance 
of national officers has now been settled ; but it was settled 
not by prize essays, but by blood and iron. And its settle- 
ment has not been a cause of the triumph of the federal idea, 
but an effect. It is barely conceivable that a bare majority 
of the people of some State might now wish to defy the Union. 
Their action would not affect citizens of that State in the 
national. service, because a large minority of that State’s 
population, and an overwhelming majority of the civil 
inhabitants of the regular officer's own social status, would 
retain their national allegiance. 

How many civilians of the social class from which the 
regular officers of any State are drawn would support the 
League of Nations in a vital conflict with their own State ? 
The question is its own answer. Let the civil populations 
transfer their ultimate allegiance to an international union, 
and worries about the patriotism of an International Force 
will disappear, as they once did in the Roman Empire. Trying 
to establish an Army with patriotic impulses different from 
those of the civil populations from which they are drawn is 


wasted effort.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cc. L. Hata 


(Lt.-Col. Corps of Engineers). 

United States Engineer Office, Room 415 Customhouse, 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 

[It is a general assumption in regard to any projected inter- 
national force that any member of it would be released from 
the duty of ever fighting against a State of which he might be 
a national.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


CHURCH AND CHURCH-GOING 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Srr,—Your contributor Janus does himself a great injustice 
by the paragraph in his ‘* Notebook,” in which he attri- 
butes the staying away from church, so prevalent today, 
to youth’s repugnance to a rector’s views about woman's 
head-dress, ‘‘ and sich like.” The sense of values which 
youth possesses today would effectively deter it from imagining 
that the objective of the church at Acton, or of any other 
church, could be associated with details of ritual. As an 
illustration, it is certain, contrary to the assertion of Janus, 
that whatever reasons may be collected in the forthcoming 
great campaign on Merseyside, as to non-church-going, there 
will be none that matter which are connected with brides- 
maids’ veils !—I am, Sir, &c., EDWARD HANSON, 
90 Preston New Road, Blackburn. 


POINT FROM LETTERS 

Tur Lecture Syllabus of the Mary Ward Settlement for 
1933-34 has just been published. During the coming year 
and commencing on Monday, September 25th, courses of 
lectures will be given on politics, economics and history ; art, 
musie and literature; philosophy, psychology and biology 
and many other subjects. A thirty-six lecture course on 
International Polities is to be given by Mr. Maurice Hughes. 
Among those who will give public lectures on Tuesdays 
during the year will be Professor Laski, Dr. G. P. Gooch, 
R. S. Lambert, Leonard Woolf, L. A. G. Strong and F. S. 
Marvin. Copies of the syllabus may be obtained from the 
Hon. Warden, 
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Margotiana 


By THE Hon. Mrs. 


Ir you are at all sensitive to true values and have a love for 
seeing ‘events and people in a just proportion you must 
expect sometimes to be irritated by these ‘‘Memories”* of 
Lady Oxford. © As I know her well and have a deep affection 
for her, I shall express, and so allay, my own irritation at once. 
She writes from the platform of her own complacency when 
she surveys men and women, books and ideas : she herself is 
almost always her own standard, mitigated by her love and 
admiration of those who are close to her and share her 
opinions. To be like a Tennant or an Asquith is the highest 
praise she can give : she heads the list of those qualities which 
made one of her friends such good company with “ his love of 
xlen”’-—-her home. These summaries of virtues in people are 
apt to close with the remark that they were devoted to her. 
Then there is also, for such a supremely clever observer, a 
curious blindness about some of her estimates of people and 
events—an inner secret quality seems to elude her—due I 
think to a constitutional inability to join the ranks of those 
who work and accomplish, while stirred by an insatiable am- 
bition to be loved and admired by them. She was eager to 
devote herself to anyone who held a high place, or made a mark, 
especially if it was a glittering one, in the world she knew. 
Never was anyone more at home in the shallows of that world : 
that she ever sailed its deep seas, or did more than create 
surface ripples I doubt, for her desire to shine was too strong 
for her to be content to serve ; a disability, as she truly says, 
that her husband never suffered from. This is the explanation 
of why, with all her talents and her unique opportunities during 
the War, she gave no lead, no inspiring call of encouragement 
to the women working themselves to the bone in the back- 
ground. 
I often heard her scoff at Committees; the undeniable 
fact that many women are stupid was enough excuse for 
her to stand aside. I do not think she has ever realized 
the disappointment, culminating in resentment, which women 
felt about her in the War, or the big opportunity which her 
astigmatic ambitions caused her to miss. But it is not my 
business to analyse Lady Oxford’s character or her limitations, 
or to dole out blame and praise. I have tried to explain 
why this book is a little irritating but I doubt if I have suc- 
ceeded. I want to say one more word, however, about a cer- 
tain slovenliness : there are some actual repetitions of epigrams 
and anecdotes, there are many slips of grammar, ‘my pro- 
spected marriage,” ** with whomever he was talking to ”’; there 
are overloaded phrases—what, for example, does this mean ? 
* He had the emotional groundswell of the rare natures that 
make conversation influencable ”—but really one only notices 
these little blemishes because of the astonishing brilliance, 
penetration, wit, and even here and there weight, of the com- 
iments she makes. That one should always agree with her 
estimates of public characters, specially when one happens to 
have known some of them well also, is too much to expect. 
Life would be very dull if we were all agreed about the char- 
acter and attainment of our friends and acquaintances. 
**Man imputes himself’? was Tennyson’s profound remark, 
and inevitably, different facets of a personality are noted and 
admired or blamed by different people, and no one understands 
another completely, or even himself—or herself. ‘* Wita all 
his awareness, he was not always aware of what was passing 
in other people’s minds” was said of George Curzon, but it 
might apply to any ardent talker, even to Lady Oxford. 

But when all is said the book is full of good things, amusing, 
stimulating and often perspicuous, and I could not put it down. 
The flashes of description of character are sometimes startling 
~ they illuminate one aspect as an electric torch picks out an 


*More Memories. By Margot Oxford. (Cassell. 15s.) 





ALFRED LYTTELTON 
object with an intense and concentrated light. What fy 
ye could be. better than this about Lord Rosebery? . : 

“ His outstanding and highly cultivated gift of oratory tem, 
him to dramatize himself, and mistake the footlights for a mon 
enduring illumination.” 

Or this on Disraeli ; Iam not perfectly sure if it is original by 
the way ; 

‘the man who lay back on the Front Bench in deathly pale 
his eyes filmed like those of a crocodile under a bank waiting.” 
And even better, I think, because more penetrating, this shia 
api Gladstone : 

** He was burningly interested in all that he was saying and 

all that was said to him, and anyone who could tell him anything 
—whether a villager, a parson or a peer—was of equal moment, 
As a criticism it might be said of him that he was so absorbed by what 
his own mind was forging that he hardly distinguished those who 
were worth listening to from those who were not.” 
The italics are mine: could anything be better observed and 
expressed ? And it has also a kind of general application, “Al. 
though his father was a clergyman—George was a religious 
man” is perhaps a little cheap; but how good this is on 
Oscar Wilde, after a very clever analysis of the book : In De 
Profundis ‘* Wilde clings to Christ as a drunkard clings toa 
lamp post.” And this final quotation is like the epigram ofa 
thinker: ‘‘ Force is the undertaker of Freedom ; discipline 
the begetter of it.” 

I could go on quoting much longer. I have only picked out 
these few elliptical and sparkling sentences, but there are 
many whole pages which would stand reproduction. 

* The sum up,” as Lady Oxford calls it, of my impression 
is that there are one or two chapters in this book, or perhaps I 
should say sections, which are first-rate and ought to be pre- 
served. I wish some friend would go through all she has 
written on people, books, even life, and put together a series of 
short essays and sketches. Such a book would leave aside the 
rather childish resentments, of which I must say there are very 
few, and the childish self praise, both direct and implicit, and 
the dragged-in tributes to herself by speech and letter, a trick 
which grates on a fastidious taste. Such a book would, I 
believe, live, and deserve to live, in a higher rank than either 
her Autobiography as a whole, or this last book will attain. 
As some critic said on her Autobiography, “* with her gifts and 
opportunities she might so well have written a book which 
would have been reviewed in two columns on the back page 
of The Times instead of in three on the front.” 

From this volume, More Memories, might be gathered her 
character drawing of Mr. Gladstone, of Lord Curzon, leaving 
out the injured feelings ; of King Edward VII ; I do not think 
she ever knew the real Arthur Balfour ; of Oscar Wilde, and 
Lord Kitchener ; and among literary criticisms her estimate 
of Balzac, her analysis of biography : 

‘* We have all read lives of men that we have loved and known 
in our life time, which so far from bringing them vividly before 
us has cremated them,” 

How good that is. 

Lady Oxford is a public character : her name will go down 
iri the annals of our period because of the position she created 
for herself long before she married a Home Secretary and 
future Prime Minister. 
vellous gift of vitality and her companionship which delighted 
so many of the remarkable men and women of her time. She 
certainly was as much loved and admired by women as by men, 
and that is a great deal to say of one whom it was notoriously 
easy to fall in love with, but who, while she roused the surface 
admiration of a lover of looks and charm, at the same time 
enchanted and still enchants intelligent members of both 

sexes by her wit, generosity, warmth of heart and burning 
interest in human beings. 


She will be remembered for her mar- : 
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Religion and Communism 


- Jommunism. By Julius F. Hecker, Ph.D. 
pli an and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 4 
way did the Russian Church fail so completely and 80 
‘ ragically before the forces of _the Bolshevik Revolution? 
Have we been mistaken in regarding the masses of the Russian 

Je as God-conscious and in supposing that Dostoievsky 
at Tolstoi represent the essentially religious character of 
the Sav spirit ? What prospects are there of the survival or 
revival of religion before the determined efforts of militant 
atheists to eradicate it from a community which must include 
not less than 150 million persons ? i 
No one: who’ is seriously concerned about these issues can 
afford to neglect Dr. Hecker’s book. Dr. Heeker sets out to 
he impartial and objective, and he has a real gift for sum- 
marizing effectively the views and attitudes of thinkers and 

rties of very differing character. He gives us a series of 
vignettes of representative Russian writers and leaders of all 
ghools of thought. He is enviably at home in the literature | 
of his subject, and his understanding of events since 1917 is 
supported by personal observation and experience. His 
chapters on the intellectualist God-wrestlers and on Tolstoi’s 
religious anarchism are admirable; but he-is at his best in 
tracing the antecedents of the atheistic materialism of the 
Communists, in expounding the Communist philosophy of 
life, and in his survey of the militant atheist. propaganda 
which the Soviet Government encourages. Of the old 
Russian Church he writes with knowledge, but many will 
feel with inadequate sympathy. Of the Communist position ° 
he writes with both knowledge and sympathy, for he has a 
passionate enthusiasm for the sociak aims of the revolution. 
He is also impressed with the practical achievements of the 
Bolsheviks, and though he understands the nature of religion 
too well to be satisfied with dialectical materialism, his 
sympathy with Bolshevik aims and his admiration for what 
they have already accomplished, incline him to defend 
dialectical materialism as the best working philosophy for 
the present time. 

Seldom has any Church been called upon to face a more 
severe trial than that which has come upon the Russian 
Church through the revolution. Its very virtues as well as 
its defects incapacitated it for meeting the crisis. The strength 
of the Russian Church has lain in the aesthetic quality of its 
worship and in an aesthetic other-worldly type of piety 
which roots back in Eastern monarchism. Both worship 
and piety were out of touch with the intellectual life and 
social needs of the day. The history of the Russian Church 
affords a striking example of the saying that the secret of 
the moral failure of Christian communities is often to be 
found in intellectual sloth. 

The violence with which the revolutionary leaders turned 
against the Church is perfectly intelligible ; but it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the policy of the Communist 
Party is just the expression of moral indignation at the sins 
and failures of the Church. The Bolsheviks are hostile to 
religion itself, and not merely to the Orthodox Church, and 
their hope is to root out every form of religious belief and 
practice from the life of the Russian people. Perhaps never 
in history has there been anything like the present deliberate 
attempt to destroy religion, and never has atheism had such 
powers at its disposal. In fact the only right now left to 
religious groups is the right to worship. Regulation 17 of 
= Decree of April 8th, 1929, is very significant. It runs as 
llows : 


“Religious organizations are prohibited: (a) from forming 
mutual aid associations, co-operatives, productive associations, and 
generally making use of the property in their care for any purpose 
except the satisfaction of their religious needs ; (b) from rendering 
material aid to their members; (c) from organizing special chil- 
dren’s, youth, women, prayer and other meetings as well as general 
bible studies; also literary, handiwork, industrial, teaching of 
religion and other meetings, groups, circles, departments, as well as 
organizing excursions and children’s playgrounds, opening libraries 
and reading-rooms, organizing sanatoria and medical aid. 

In buildings and premises for worship may be kept only books 
needed for the celebration of the cult.” 


Superficial observers declare that there is no persecution 
of religion in Russia because worship is permitted, and 
because martyrs are not being hurried to the stake ;_ but this 
Decree is the most subtle and most cruel form of persecution, 


for it seeks to divorce religion as worship from every expression 
of the faith in charitable, neighbourly activities, in education 
and propaganda. If militant atheism cannot dethrone 
religion in Russia now, backed as it is by all the powers ota 
government whose prestige stands high with its citizens, it 
must be apparent that atheism. does violence to human 
nature, and is indeed a lie. 

In spite of these advantages, militant atheism must fail. 
It must fail beeause of the inadequacy of the Communist 
theory of religion. Briefly, the Communists adopt the view 
that religion is the outcome of fear, the fear of natural forces 
which we cannot control, and the fear or resentment of social 
injustices which we cannot remove. Religion is born of 
frustration. Frustrated by nature or society, man invents 
over-beliefs to compensate him for frustration and to reconcile 
him to it. As science advances, one root of religion is des- 
troyed through our growing control over nature. As we 
realize the class-less society, the roots of religion in unjust 
sceial relations will also be destroyed. Science and Com- 
munism will render religion superfluous. Here is Lenin’s 
statement of this theory : 

“* God is (historically and in life) first of all a complex born of the 
dull suppression of man, due to surrounding nature and_ cla3s 
oppression, it is an idea which affirms this suppression and which 
lulls the class struggle . . . . The idea of God always dulled and: 
lulled the social emotions, replacing the vital with the deadening, 
it has always been an idea of slavery, the worst, inescapable slavery. . 
Never has the idea of God bound the individual to society, it has 
always tied the oppressed classes to a faith in divine oppressors.” 

As one reads such one-sided judgements, one is inclined 
to assume that Lenin had never read the Bible. There is" 
ample evidence in Dr. Hecker’s aceount of. extravagant 
Russian sects that Lenin’s view of religion affords no explana- 
tion of the varieties of religious experience. 

So long as militant atheists are confronted with forms of 
Christianity that have not come to terms with modern science, 
and so long as Russian youth can be kept isolated from the 
outside world, anti-religion may continue to progress. But 
when once Russian youth discovers, as it will discover sooner 
or later, that dialectical materialism is an unscientific, un- 
critical, bankrupt philosophy, and when Soviet readers tire 
of Soviet propaganda literature, as they already do, and 
demand the Russian classics, God-wrestlers like Dostoievsky 
will come to their own again. H. G. Woop. 


The Fabian Oracles 


Sidney. and Beatrice Webb. By 

(Sampson Low. 10s. 6d.) 
EvERYONE who has been familiar with the Webbs must 
know their witty distinction between the A’s and the B’s, 
“The A’s are the Anarchists, Artists, Aristocrats. The 
B’s are the Bankers, Bureaucrats, Bourgeois.” Mr. Sidney 
Webb, who, save for official purposes, prefers not to be called 
Lord Passfield, is a dyed-in-the-wool B. The more remark- 
able, that in the persons of his wife and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
he should have secured such unfailing sympathy and co- 
operation from people temperamentally A’s. Perhaps it 
has occurred partly because Mrs. Webb is far from being a 
pure A, and her two-sided outlook has enabled her to mediate 
between opposites. 

Mrs. Hamilton, who has essayed with sympathy and, on 
the whole, success, the delicate task of biographizing this 
living pair, lays rather too much stress at the outset on the 
original class-contrast between them. It was not so great 
at bottom. Though Mrs. Webb was brought up in big 
country houses and some of her sisters married landowners, 
her father and both her grandfathers were business men, 
not aristocrats. Many of her most characteristic qualities— 
her moral earnestness, her practical thoroughness, her fine 
frugality of time and means, “‘as ever in the great Taskmaster’s 
eye *—came to her from traditions, not of aristocracy, but 
of early Manchester. Vice versa, it is an exaggeration to 
describe Sidney Webb as “ born in mean streets, in closest 
contact with poverty at its grimmest.” His father was 
an accountant, who become a London Vestryman and Poor 
Law Guardian; his mother was a small capitalist who ran 
a hairdressing establishment; he was born in Cranbourn 
Street, off Leicester Square, far from ‘‘ mean” in itself, 
although near the slums through which Charing Cross Road 


Mary Agnes Hamilton. 
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and Shaftesbury Avenue were afterwards driven. He was 
educated at-the City of London School, which H. H. Asquith 
had left only a few years before. One of his grandfathers 
was an innkeeper in Kent; the other a small property- 
owner in Suffolk. The gulf in those pre-Board School days 
between such an upbringing and that of a London working- 
class child (Will Crooks, for instance) was simply enormous— 
far wider than any between himself and his future wife. 

But I do not think Mrs. Hamilton quite understands the 
nineteenth century. She telescopes one decade too much 
into another, sharpens and heightens the contrasts too much, 
and now and then makes startling slips. Nearer our own 
day she is a better guide as to how the past looked, and what 
it thought, when it was still the present. A study of the 
Webbs must, she has realized, be a study of their social- 
political ideas. And that involves tracing the paths of 
controversy and the growth of institutions in social-political 
England for half a century. She has performed this cleverly 
and readably throughout, but with a greater sense of reality, 
I think, from about 1910 onwards. She heartily admires 
both the Webbs; emphasizes the great contribution, which 
they have jointly made to the structure of the England which 
we now live in; and brings together in an orderly manner 
a large amount of material for understanding both their 
greatness and its limitations. At the same time she nowhere 
indicates very helpfully the dividing-line between the latter. 

What, in fact, has it been? I suggest that the broad answer 
is this. Through all the main development of their joint 
career they have been constantly right about ideas and poli- 
cies, and almost as constantly wrong about persons and 
politics. Their prescience in regard to the practical develop- 
ments of collectivism in modern England was extraordinary. 
Re-read their Industrial Democracy, published 31} years 
ago, and you must recognize that it was an amazing book 
for anyone to have written at that date. But read his political 
manifesto only half a year earlier, called Lord Rosebery’s 
Escape from Houndsditch. You find him saying with emphasis 
that the Radical Liberals had no future, that the nascent 


Labour Party had forfeited its chances, that the horse to’ 


back was Lord Rosebery. - It was well-nigh incredible that 
such clever people—in touch with everybody—should so 
totally misconceive persons and forces. Yet they persisted 
almost till the 1906 election, and the effects of their doing 
so were disastrous. For when Campbell-Bannerman came 
back with a majority over all parties, and Labour made its 
first big show on the benches at Westminster, and Rosebery 
was a complete back number, where were the Webbs ?- The 
leading Liberal Ministers distrusted them; the leading 
Labour chiefs distrusted them; in the very quarters, where 
their wisdom might have fruitfully decided so many issues, 
they could never get a whole-hearted hearing. Moreover 
their impercipience continued ; within the Liberal Cabinet 
itself they failed to see that the main force for social change 
must be Mr. Lloyd George ; and while courting others they 
steadily alienated him. The net result was that in the 
great legislative and formative period 1906-14 their direct 
influence was far less than it ought to have been, and than 
the needs of the day warranted. 

The Webbs are nothing if not resilient, and you can see 
in Mrs. Hamilton’s narrative how gallantly they fought to 
regain their ground. Mrs. Webb’s membership of the Poor 
Law Commission (a joint effort, for her husband wrote her 
famous report) really gave them a fresh start. Similarly 
after the War, Mr. Webb’s membership of the Sankey Coal 
Commission supplied something of a fresh start again. After 
it they enjoyed an ev cathedra authority in the Labour party, 
which they had never had before. All these phases are pre- 
sented with detail in this book, which carries the story down 
to their Russian visit in 1932. Mrs. Hamilton is much to be 
congratulated on her effort as a whole. It was well worth 
making; in face of to-day’s oblivions and ingratitudes one 
might even say it needed making. But for all sorts of 
reasons it was a very difficult task—not indeed to make it 
readable, for much about the Webbs is very picturesque, 
but to show in the concrete where their real importance lies, 
She has not shown everything ; but she has achieved a portrait 
of two persons, to whom more notable living people are 
indebted for intellectual stimulus than, perhaps, to any. other 
two persons in the country. R. C, Ix. Iensor, 





Law and International Life 


The Function of L ‘ 
By Hi. -yithllicns og iD. DrJury Desc Poem 
Clarendon Press. 25s.) : toni 
Dr. LavTerPacut has given us a very learned, very t . 
provoking and very well-written book. No student Of inte, 
national law can afford to neglect it; no student of ite, 
national relations but will profit by its perusal. The book 7 
the author tells us in the preface, grown out of studies on the 
doctrine of non-justiciable disputes in international law, 4 
doctrine which he believes to be unsound. But the auth 
has passed beyond this original object and has launched inty 
deeper waters ; he gives us, to use his own words, “ an attempt 
at an exposition, by reference to the problem of the inte. 
national judicial function, of what are believed to be the prin. 
cipal issues of the philosophy of international law,” 
With much of the earlier part of the book there Will by 
general agreement. There will be much sympathy with p; 
Lauterpacht when he criticizes and rejects the theory—anfy. 
tunately accepted in the “ General Act of 1928 for the Pacity 
Settlement of International Disputes *’—that there are 
* gaps’”’ in international law, and that it is the existence y 
these gaps which renders some disputes not amenable t 
judicial decision. The author will command even mop 
general assent in his refusal to aecept the importance of tly 
issues at stake in international disputes as a test of justiciy. 
bility. Nor can the human race, in justice to its own cap. 
cities, limit the function of international tribunals by , 
cynical acquiescence, unwarranted by history, in the assump. 
tion that such tribunals can never be impartial. But when), 
Lauterpacht claims to have “shown... that the doctrine 
(that there are two classes of international disputes) is yp. 
tenable in theory and harmful in practice,” he will not so easily 
obtain assent to the view that he stands as an Athanasiys 





victorious over the world. For the world—secuny 
judicat orbis terrarum—is_ practically unanimous in eo. 
sidering that, as in national law so in_ international, 


there is a real distinction both practical and _ theoretical 
between on the one hand the dispute in which each party 
says to the other ‘the law is on my side”’, and on the other 
hand the dispute in which one disputant insists that the 
matter be decided in his favour whatever may be the state 
of the law. For the one class of dispute the judge, deciding 
according to law and with a reasonable latitude of interpreting 
and, in proper cases, developing legal principles, is the appro- 
priate and acceptable authority ; for the other class of dis. 
pute, in national politics we have the legislature or (less for 
tunately) the dictator; internationally we have not, and ar 
not likely for some time to have, any depository of ultimate and 
compulsory power. In this latter class of case, we must 
manage as best we can ; the persuasive functions of the Coun- 
cil or Assembly of the League under Articles XI and XV of 
the Covenant represent the highest point yet reached ; from 
these articles and from the machinery of conciliation con- 
tained in many bilateral treaties and in the “ General Act” 
itself, a custom of acquiescence may in course of time develop 
and, in changed and improved psychological conditions, 
attain the force of law. But for these legislative disputes 
what is needed is the wisdom and vision of the statesman, 
not the acumen of the lawyer. The ultimate decision wil 
lie with Fox and Pitt, not with Eldon and Thurlow. 

This distinction of the two classes of disputes is not the workof 
minds recalcitrant to the rule of law and anxious to keep 4 
place for war in international affairs. The distinction lies in 
the very nature of things. If the world would only stand 
still, and acquiesce in an established system of rights, all dis 
putes could be settled by the application of accepted rules, 
and we might leave everything to the competent and impartial 
judge. But the world occasionally, perhaps too frequently 
demands that rights be altered. Hence the limitation of the 
sphere of the judge. And so international jurists when they 
frame or assist to frame general or special treaties for the 
settlement of international disputes, whether at Locarno or ai 
Geneva or in Washington, cannot but recognize the facts of 
the world as they find them. This is true, not only of cautious 
and analytical minds, such as that of the late Lord Balfout, 
but also of minds of the more enthusiastic type such as that of 
President Wilson. 
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. 90 doubt true that the existence of the two classes of 
he : ould in theory allow a rogue-State so to formulate its 
é 6 in any case as to evade. a judicial settlement ; a State 
sol sav “* I do not care what the law is ; 1 claim to do 
at | want to do or to have what I want to have, whatever 
pat the law.” But to assume such an attitude, in the 
a of what in the judgement of reasonable men would be 
, fairly arguable claim for an alteration in the legal status quo 
is to declare yourself lawless, to admit, in fact, that the law 


on the js against YOu and that you defy it. Such an attitude tends to 
law, 4 ME put a State outside the bounds of civilized intercourse and 
auth swiftly to draw down political disadvantage. In international, 
ed inty JM ys in civil, society there Is a moral sanction in the esteem of 
ttemp. ihbours, and that esteem is fostered by the observance of 
- inter. jaw and of treaties as a part of law. 
€ prin. From the discussion of the two classes of international dis- 
putes Dr. Lauterpacht develops an examination of some of 
will by I the issues of the * philosophy of international law.” A jurist 
th Dy, I vho believes that the main task of international lawyers is to 
nfo. persuade the governments of States to accept international 
Pacity ME aw as their “ actual rule of, conduct,” and to change inter- 
an (i national rights, when they need change, peaceably, is inclined 
Nee of J to postpone a metajuridical discussion to a future and a 
ble ty J happier occasion. Joun Fiscner WILLIAMS, 
More ‘ 
= London Industries 
Capa. jp The New Survey. of London Life and Labour. Vol. V. 
by 4 london Industries. II. (P. S. King. 17s. 6d.) ; 
sump. fe SiR Hubert LLEWELLYN SMITH’S social and economic survey 
nD, je of London is now more than half finished. Volume V, now 
ctrine | published, continues the account of industries begun in 
is up. Volume II, and this part of the work will be finished in 
easily Jj another volume. The social survey, begun for East 
wasiyy [London in Volumes III and YV, will occupy three more 
cuny { volumes, making nine in all. Charles Booth, forty years ago, 
con [E tequired twice as many volumes for his pioneer investigations, 
ional, J But the new survey, while much more compact, is not less 
etical ME thorough and instructive ; and the comparisons between the 
varty J late Victorian London and the London of today are on the 
other J whole most encouraging and reassuring. 


> the The new volume deals with industries employing about ‘a 


state J million persons, two-thirds of whom are engaged in distribu- 
iding tive and personal services. The food, drink and tobaceo 
oting manufacture, the wholesale food markets, the retail shops 
pro. | and shop assistants, the chemical and allied industries, 


dis. & printing and bookbinding, the leather and fur industries, the 
for. JB laundry trade and water transport are described in turn, with 


‘ar —& illuminating detail about processes and methods, wages and 
and ‘onditions of labour. Here one may learn about cigar- 
nust {% making, the new ice trade, Covent Garden and Billingsgate, 


yun J the wages of mannequins, the complicated business of 


V of ( marketing and making up furs, the modern laundry and 
rom bindery and the new modes of printing. The authors seem 


on J to know every trade intimately, and give information that 
ct” —& oe probably could not find elsewhere without long searching 
in Blue-books and trade papers, supplemented by private 
ns, J Mquiries. Particularly impressive are the facts and figures 
ites JF telating to retailing, which in 1921 gave employment to 
an, 369,000 people in Greater London, of whom 128,000 were 
will JF shop assistants, equally divided between the sexes. Contrary 

to general belief, the small trader is not being eliminated by 
cof IE the growth of the large stores ; small shops far outnumber 
ya && ‘leir competitors. The printing trade has increased by half, 
in (§ 2 numbers employed, since 1891, despite the migration of 
nd Many printing firms to the country. The proportion of 
lise women in the industry has trebled, but, curiously enough, 
es, fm luvenile labour has greatly decreased, owing to restrictions 
ial § " apprenticeship. Printers’ wages have doubled for the 
ly killed men, and trebled for the unskilled since 1914. Book- 
he && binding, on the other hand, employs only a third of the 
ey & ™mbers engaged in 1891, so great has been the development 
he § machinery, though the output is tenfold what it was. The 
al chapter on the laundry trade gives another striking example 
of of the machine replacing hand labour, very much to the 
us advantage of the employees, who earn better wages and work 
i,  ‘wrter hours under pleasanter conditions than in the hand 
of @ undries which Charles Booth inspected. Moreover, the 

gowing tendency among all classes to send linen to the 


laundry. instead of having. it washed at.home has led to a 
great. increase in this. trade. Incidentally, it is stated that 
amalgamations in the industry have not proved economical. 
With. few exceptions, as in some chemical works, the indus- 
tries described are said to be managed far more humanely 
and efficiently than they were forty years ago. Indeed, those 
who believe that we are progressing in the industrial sphere 
and that the relations between employers and employed are 
far better than they used to be, will find much to confirm 
their belief in this most interesting and authoritative volume. 


On Richard Jefferies 


Richard Jefferies. By Reginald Arkell. (Rich and Cowan. 
7s. 6d.) 
Ir has generally been accepted that we are, as Mr. Arkell 
remarks, ‘‘ a nation of country lovers.” It is a curious fact, 
then, that we should have produced scarcely more than half 
a dozen great writers on the country ; and a still more curious 
fact that we should staunchly continue to neglect them. Who 
among the hikers reads Cobbett ? Where are the hosts of 
Edward Thomas fans? Hudson has his memorial. But 
what of Jefferies ? ‘* The War came,” says Mr. Arkell, ‘* and 
after it a generati‘» who have not even heard his name. 

. . » Booksellers repeat that they rarely sell his works, but 
that is scarcely odd, because they have no works to sell.” It 
is quite true. Are we then really a nation of country lovers ? 
Or was Napoleon right ? Or is it that Jefferies is too bad to 
read, or too good ? Many years ago Mr. Edward Garnett said 
of him: * He stands among the half-dozen country writers 
of the century whose work is racy of the English soil and of 
rural English human nature.’ Cross out “ of the century” 
and put “in English literature” and the words are just as 
true. Jefferies stands as an interpreter of country life with 
Hudson and Cobbett, White and Thomas—who all, curiously 
enough, found the country of their heart in and about that 
country where he himself was born. Jefferies is cold, then, in 
good company. And Mr. Arkell has come to stand, as it were, 
between him and the icy blasts of posterity. 

Richard Jefferies is a strange piece of work: part memoir, 
part biography, part “ intimate personal study and tribute,” 
full of not very relevant disquisitions by Mr. Arkell himself 
on country life, and all written, according to the publishers, 
**in the modern manner.” What is this modern manner ? 
Mr. Arkell’s manner seems no more modern than the chapters 
of The Gamekeeper at Home, which in turn are no more modern 
than the spirited pages of Rural Rides. If “ the modern 
manner” means anything it means that Mr. Arkell often 
writes of Jefferies with more intimacy than detachment, more 
prettiness than analysis. He has axes of his own to grind ; 
there is often more Arkell than Jefferies. But the book begins 
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well and would have been a better book if it could have gone With Dr. Borchert, 40,000 copies of whose remarkable ithout the 
on with the freshness and charm of the early description of Mr. have already been sold in Germany under its Original tit) jst w 
Arkell finding a milestone—To London 79 miles—near Der Goldgrund des Lebensbildes Jesu, we enter another g . and he is t 
Jefferies’ birthplace. But thereafter it fluctuates, never quite sphere. Here spiritual insight takes its place al vo gs he says 
stimulating enough to send one rushing to.some unread work _ scholarship, in the attempt to re-interpret Christian origins “a4 a0 
of Jefieries and often bad enough to set the teeth on edge: _ their full significance to the modern world. The theme of : jor others | 
* It finds its equivalent in the rocket’s final ecstasy of stars deeply impressive study is the mysterious contrast ty of les 
and that poignant moment when “ Abide with Me” is sung the characteristic qualities and actions of Jesus, and thy rp 
at the close of the Aldershot Tattoo.” This @ propos of a trick which human nature associates with greatness—His uty his 
in Jefferies’ writing. And this of his love of Brighton: “As contradiction of all our established ideas: and the im ‘ eth 
though a timid and ascetic young professor of Ethnology _ bility of supposing, in view of these facts, that the Pictur jo ark 
should meet a beautiful blonde barmaid and love her for drawn in the Synopties is a product of religious imaginatig, Mr. in h 
herself alone.”’ This, no doubt, is the modern manner. The substantial truth of the record is guaranteed by the Une, pos “i 
Richard Jefferies, in short, will hardly suit the true Jefferies | pectedness and uniqueness of the Figure it puts before * del the 
lover. But it may catch the eyes of that generation who, _ literally a stumbling block to the Jews Looking for a Messiah and rd 
though occupied with assaults of one kind and another on the — and foolishness to the Greeks looking for a Sage, and yet rs piles : 
country, “ have not even heard his name”; in which case — sessing an “inner glory” which is its own guarantee, h fe sucee 
Mr. Arkell will have his justification and reward. One can Borchert’s critical position is orthodox ; and he accepts th ph Ds 
scarcely hope it will begin a Jefferies revival. Jefferies, Fourth Gospel as giving the valid impressions of an qf. h ou 
however, can wait for that. It is conceivable that sooner or witness, and enriching the Synoptic outline at vital point, “ ing 
later a generation will spring up which will not know a game- ~His work is delightful to read, vivid, and full of an infectioy “yr u 
keeper from a poacher, a stoat from a rabbit, a jay from a__ passion for his subject. It deserves and will doubtless obi nal he ¢ 
jackdaw, a daisy from a dandelion. Jefferies may then come a wide popularity. the al 
into his own as a sure and charming authority on such quaint Of the other three books, a special welcome must ) yume 
and antiquated things. H. E. Bates. given to Professor Raven’s short but excellent introduction MMR jeaf blown 
to the study of the Gospels. Here the main conclusions yf with mor 
. . which sound and reasonable criticism has arrived in Tespert What 
Exploratio Evangelica of the sources, and their bearing on our understanding (I jad tho 
The Life of Jesus. By Maurice Gogucl, D.D. ‘Translated by the immortal story, are given with simplicity and exactituy I world. 
Olive Wyon. (Allen and Unwin. 25s.) A brief outline of Jewish history, a chapter on the Gomi [ jt, and 
The Binge 7 uy’ By Otto Borchert, D.D. (Lutterworth documents, and a severely condensed but impressive accouy play upé 
The Life and Teaching of Jsus Ghrist. By Charles E. Raven, Of the ministry and teaching of Jesus, occupy two-fifths J jnakes h 
D.D., and Eleanor Raven. (Cambridge University Press. the book, They are intended to be studied in direct connexin 
4s. 6d.) with the printed sources which follow : namely, the Goyy 
eS a and Estimate. By A.C. Bouquet, D.D. of gt. Mark, the passages known as “Q” common t) 
The World of Jesus. By Henry Kendall Booth. (Scribner. 8s. 6d.) S.S. Matthew and Luke, the narrative-material peculiar iB The Pa 
THE apparently insoluble problem of Christian origins, the ae, vend neuen BS aga bese we nomic wins — 7 
ever-increasing difficulty of reconciling the judgement of pure passages from St. John. ‘This sma ina ear book, bes devou i By we 
history and the judgement of pure faith, continues to entice and wi scholarly, mene meee ranedvelummmumtiie: i. ag 
: ; ; : ae Ee _ in the early stages of New Testament study. » poetry 
—and baffle—scholars of all shades of opinion. Whilst many Dr, x t's heuk Setees the combed vee ee 
of their more startling pronouncements tend to cancel each  ,, - ie in ee “ R li se 2 ": : , selina ie wee ‘ 7 
other out, or are quietly forgotten with the changing intellec- —,, ee a op : han en ne H - ~— phe. + saath 
tual fashions which produced them, a nucleus of genuine picture of the ow — ao . — rapes ight 7 ppt 
knowledge is being steadily accumulated ; which is of value utr soen spate) elisa _ — soci a ” xh 
not only to the expert historian of religion, but also to the ey pe reid wo — - — . et ee 
student whose interest in the subject is of a more practical and written and useful little treatise, which will be found valuabk i ones 
‘ : : ‘ by those who are called upon to reconcile the modern outa fe edited 
personal kind. If all that is contained in the batch of works age ditional faith. Mr. Kendall Booth’s The World by Lo 
under review does not belong to this latter class, at least there %"¢ the sae See) en eee oe i" rd 
Z ice ok : : a Jesus is a popular account of the cultural and geographic f Middle 
is here much solid and detailed information conzerning the ali Bete teteadieh Manet f stud “Th 
sources for our knowledge of the earthly life of Christ, and pene - - ew Pasir: oe ier ae ; hie The Ch 
many helps based en sound and careful scholarship to the etnies, enh cuttieins tet Of sama 0% a a 9 reading 
interpretation of the New Testament documents. —— ee poh 
It was to be expected that the French, German, English and { bet oft 
American writers of these five studies should deal with their Thoughts in a Garden wey 
great subject in contrasting ways; but these ways are not My Garden. By W. H. Davies. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) In the 
perhaps precisely those which we might have anticipated. UNIQUE amongst the writers of present-day Europe, ke pts 
Professor Goguel, a learned French Protestant, whose “ Life” inimitable poet, Mr. W. H. Davies, eats, drinks, sleeps, a fs 
is the most full and important of the five, displays that solid | Sings without a care for the re-making and re-breakiag 7 child 
erudition and concern for detail which we are apt to associate | 2@tions. The sub-conscious worry and anxiety which hare pr 
with German scholarship : and as a matter of fact, he has be- Silenced most of our poets in a world of economic nightmin childr 
hind him a long course of German theological study. His garish amusements, speed mania, and petrol-soaked — produ 
attitude is that of the pure historian of religion, who seeks to do _ — to touch him. _ Just _ he stood thirty ” passa 
approach his subject without doctrinal bias. Keeping in 8% standing and staring 4 childlike ‘wonder 2 J , «KG, 
mind the twofold problem of the historical truth regarding the and saeco: lambs and clouds, robins and daisies, so he stani® ‘eae 
life of Jesus and its relation to the great religious outcome of today with his innocence un-rifled, his wonder unabated For th 
that life, he investigates the material which remains after the At least, he tells us so, again and again, in his — = 
strictest criticism of the sources ; refusing to admit any fact P8!Ve prose, or crystal-clear lyrics like the following : oa 
hs ; ; ee ‘** Give me a night in June that’s clear and quict, ody 
which cannot be established by the historical method alone. That I may stare at Heaven until I see want | 
He tells us that his desire has been to produce an outline of the Her face all twitching to her farthest star— As 
eareer of Christ which future scholars may possibly find to be Conscious of one true man’s idolatry. they 
in need of enrichment, but which at least includes nothing that I stare at dewdrops till they close their eyes, ; that 
they need reject. The result is a picture devoid of super- { stare at grass till all the world is green ; consi 
natural elements, yet within the limits laid down both illumin- i Seas aan eer eal seen. : wh 
ating and impressive ; and many who are far from sharing the 1 stare at Robin Redbreast on his bough, Fant 
Professor’s outlook will profit by his vast knowledge, and find Till he comes down with many a pretty dance : dyin; 
their own appreciation of the Synoptic record greatly en- I staro at my own Self, and walk the earth - and! 
hanced by a study of these pages. Miss Olive Wyon’s lucid With half my spirit in a wonder-trance.” il spins 
and admirable translation perfectly conveys Dr. Goguel’s — It is a miracle that today a man can go his own way so blithe’ Inhe 


thought. 





untouched by our political and economic problems, 
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shout the slightest shadow of foreboding about the imminent 
ent which scems to threaten us. He is to be envied, 
dis he is to be loved for this valuable gift of obliviousness. 
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PT atny, me and 

longyij, ME As he SAYS * 

Wiha a lead a life of this kind and still do little kindnesses 
1M iy F a charge of selfishness. ‘The whole concern 





, and escape ; 
rey be happy, no matter how we arrive at that state. We 
0 


igneven be happy by indulging in misery, as a bee makes honey out 
of soot” 

In this book of reminiscential soliloquy in his garden, in 
the riotous company of birds, snails, cats and dandelions, 
yr, Davies makes no honey out of soot. For he has never 
been in happier mood, not even in those days of Kentish 
delight when, warm in the friendship of Edward Thomas 
and in the first acquaintance with literary success, he retired 
toa garden and wrote his Autobiography and Nature Poems. 
After all the subsequent years in an accepted position of 
aafe success—the most sterilizing situation for any artist— 
_Mr. Davies still retains his magical power of making 
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AN eye much out of little. He makes exciting drama out of the 
point dropping of a pin; and the bird-bath in his garden is as 
nfectioy full of unexpected adventure as was the Atlantic Ocean 
$8 Obtain that he crossed 20 times in cattle boats. He can say today, 


in the autumn of his life : 


MUSE te “Talways expect to see or hear something strange ; and a dead 
oductio raf blown against my heel is almost enough to trip me over, though 
sions y [ME with more surprise than fear.” 

' Tespet MM =6What a gift that is; the genius for being surprised! One 
iding (HF jad thought it was vanishing from our over-sophisticated 
ictitude HF world, But here at least is one fairylike being who possesses 
Gost it, and is enabled thereby to continue with uninterrupted 
accourt HF play upon the unique stops of his flute-like personality. It 
fifths 0 WF makes him hardly human, Ricuarp CuurcH, 
NNEXion 

Gospe ° . 

1 Richard Middleton 

liar) The Pantomime Man. By Richard Middleton. (Rich and 
rTative. Cowan. 7s. 6d.) 

devou & By committing suicide, in 1911, Richard Middleton ensured 
d thor for himself an extra couple of lines in any survey of the 


_ poetry of his time, and a conveniently unresolved reputation. 


eTies (ff If a man chooses to die at the age of 29, having written 
gives poetry, no one can deny that he might have written more 
ight (fF poctry, and better poetry, had he chosen to go on living. 
ions fff As he is in this fortunate situation, anything of his which 
awe. is now published can only be meant to win him further 
luabk honour; and, indeed, in The Pantomime Man, which is 
utlok & edited and prefaced by Mr. John Gawsworth, and introduced 
orld by Lord Alfred Douglas, we are offered ‘the cream of 
phic Middleton’s unpublished prose.’ Let us take a few skimmings : 
study “Thave just been having another look at Dickens’ masterpiece : 
pics The Christmas Carol, It is astonishing the amount of good the 
1. reading of that little story does me . . . ‘ God bless us everyone.’ 
So says Tiny Tim with his little crutch and his little wasted Jimbs 
supported in a frame of iron, and so should say we, more fortunate, 
but often of less patient bearing, who can walk whither we list and 
enjoy the beauties of a far-stretching earth . . .” 
, the In the same Journal of a Clerk, with which the collection 
,ave Opens, we learn that Middleton wishes that he was a child, 
ng off OT, More practically, that he was not a city clerk. He adores 


hag children, He likes to see the ‘dear little Cockney ” roll 
mn, *bout on the grass in the Gardens. The singing of 5,000 
tur, children at a Sunday School Festival at the Crystal Palace 
vane Produces in him, first ecstasy, and then this significant 
hep Passage : 
ani  “Good-tempered and sensible or melancholy and a fool. I am 
sted both on occasion : and so it is that I shall never be generally popular. 
" For the world is liable rather to judge a man by his bad humours 
‘® than by striking a happy mean between those and his happier 
moments, J must be content to choose my friends amongst children, 
| who always see me at my best, and what better friends could I 
want ?” 

As Mr. Gawsworth says, though in another context, “ Are 
they not revealing fragments ?” It becomes less surprising 
that Middleton made his final escape, out in Brussels, and 
considerably less lamentable that he did so. 

—— is no relief from sentimentality in the Tales and 

antasics which follow the Journal. ‘ Faith” tells how a 
dying child asked her father for a necklace of stars. ‘ Fritz 
and Sweet Annette ” is a tale of young love that no yearning 

| "Rg could surpass, ‘Little Mistress Mine,’ ‘ The 
nif *Bheritor,” and “ Fate’s Solution” have themes that would 





grace the Heartsease Fourpenny Library. If Middleton 
imagined for one moment that these writings did him credit, 
then all that The Pantomime Man proves is that he was 
no poet, but a pasticheur who succeeded by mistake. If, 
on the other hand, he was as ashamed of these things as 
he ought to have been, it is strange reverence to drag them to 
the light. 

Mr. Gawsworth himself seems a little uneasy about it. 
““The reader’s indulgence is craved,’ he says of ‘ Fritz 
and Sweet Annette.” ‘‘ He should bear in mind Middleton’s 
age at the time of their composition. The harsher the eriticism 
brought to bear upon them the less charm these fantasies 
are likely to exercise.” We are not to criticize, in fact, but 
we are to enjoy. We are to be charmed by a book-full of 
mawkish sentimentalities, and admire Middleton more than 
ever because of them. Mr. Gawsworth seems to respeet his 
public in much the same way as he respects Middleton. 
One wishes that the whole compilation were a hoax, but it 
seems to be deadly earnest, down to the remark that Middleton 
-ame to tell us that ‘‘ the grass is green beneath your feet 
and that the sky is blue over your heads,” and, moreover, 
that this is “ a rare and rich philosophy.” 

There is one readable section in the book, the “ Literary 
Papers,” which are at least honest journalism, and which 
contain passages of real insight, notably one prophetic 
of our present distinction between the apostles of ‘ Art 
for Art’s sake”? and their successors who denied, and still 
deny, the creed. ‘‘ The Genius of A. E. Housman ” contains 
some deeply felt, and also prophetic, remarks about scepticism. 
These essays do at least leave the poet where he was before. 
The rest of the book is lamentable. Producing it thus in full 
panoply, Mr. Gawsworth does Middleton no credit, does 
himself no credit, and does no credit to the public which 
is supposed to be going to enjoy it. If he wanted to prove 
Middleton a second-rate mind, well and good; but, if that 
was not his intention, the book should have been left 
uncompiled. 
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Fiction | ‘ 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Traveller’s Pack. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
The First Wife. By Pearl 8. Buck. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Shake Hands With The Devil. By Rearden Conner. (Dent. 
7s. 6d.) 

No Second Spring. By Janct Beith. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 


Two Black Sheep. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is odd, at first thought, that stories written purely for 
entertainment are almost invariably dull; less odd when one 
considers that the aim of fiction is to present the truth as 
honestly as possible, that the mind persistently demands in 
a story something it can recognize as truth, while the aim o? 
the entertainer is very different (sometimes flattery, sometimcs 
excitement) and his methods are almost invariably deceitful. 
So the young Kipling caught the attention with his motor 
salesman’s intonation of knowing a thing or two, so 
Mrs. Mordaunt with her worldly-wise travelled air and absurd 
generalizations: ‘* * There—there ’—and queer it is how 
quickly any woman, of any colour, learns how to say ‘ There— 
there ’—just like that.” It is all bluff: one is not expected 
to ask how many coloured women Mrs. Mordaunt has heard 
say ‘“* There—there ” just like that ; it is her way of ** puttirg 
@ yarn across.” 


A knowledge of a great many local colours is wasted in 
Traveller's Pack in the attempt to persuade the reader that 
life is as passionate and barbaric as this in Africa, in Cambodia, 
in the Balkans, but the stories might just as well have been 
written by a highly-strung girl who had never been .out of 
England ; for it is impossible to believe in these brutal and 
lecherous sailors, these chivalrous murderers (there are three 
of them), these young men about town, as suave, as immacu- 
late, as faintly disgusting as a revue actress in tails, in this 
lovely Eastern girl : 

“ From the first moment he loved and desired her. She was such 
a slip of a thing, the very scent of her was of his own world. For 
all the things in her from which the Third shrunk, he loved her ; 
for her wildness and that taut fierceness of passion which he saw 
in her when she spoke of her husband ; for the realization that she 
could kill—handle kriss or dagger—as well as care for ; for her deep 
belief in incomprehensible and dark things; for the Eastmost 
East of her.” 


Flattery and excitement, excitement and flattery, every one 
of these seventeen stories has the same rather ignoble object ; 
packed with violent incident, no room is left for anything but 
simplified and sentimentalized characters. In this Tivoli one 
is wearied by the effort that has gone to one’s entertainment : 
all the fountains are coloured, all the mirrors are distorting, 
all the voices speak through megaphones, and the rifles in all 
the shooting booths are wrongly sighted. Will one be accused 
of Puritanism, of spoiling the fun, of not being a regular fellow, 
if at this Display of Passion, before these Sights of the 
Colourful East, one is caught, not only in an attitude of 
boredom, but even of disapproval, murmuring to oneself what 
Tchehov wrote to a friend ? 


“Fiction is called artistic because it draws life as it actually 
is... awriter is not a confectioner, not a cosmetician, not an 
entertainer ; he is a man bound, under contract, by awareness of 
his duty and his conscience.” 


The subject of Mrs. Buck’s short stories is the impact of 
the old and new in China: the attitude of the young men, 
educated at Western universities, to their parents, brought 
up on the sayings of Confucius, living lives of grace, formality, 
culture, in their houses with many courts, peony courts, 
bamboo courts, chrysanthemum courts. Her attitude is 
beautifully impartial ; her description in The First Wife of 
the mode of life of the old merchant is not propaganda for 
the past ; it has merely the faint nostalgia which is always felt 
for something at the same time doomed and in part beautiful : 

“Every morning he went to his tea-shop for a little while to see 
what the clerks did and how the stores of tea were. When he came 
back, his garments slightly fragrant with the tea, the young wife 
was swift to fetch his teapot and, if it were summer, his fan, or, if 


winter, his foot-stove. She learned how to mix his opium 
liked it best, and she kept the books in his study dusted and ro 
order the small collection of old fans he had for } . 


Lis Pleasure 0 
these were too ancient and frail for a servant’s ey 


handling.” 

But because Mrs. Buck’s sole aim, unlike Mrs. Mordaunt’s ; 
to present life with truth, the same nostalgia breathes thro ‘ 
the short violent story of a condemned schoolgirl who had 
been swept into a Communist outbreak and who had to die 
with the rest when it failed, the same nostalgia for q Catise 
doomed and beautiful. It is very rare today, when most 
artists who deal with contemporary life deal with it as political 
partisans, to find so impartial a statement of a case, Tchehoy 
in one of his letters wrote : 


“You are right in demanding that an artist should take g 
conscious attitude to his work, but you confuse two Conceptions: 
the solution of @ question and the correct setting of a question, 
The latter alone is obligatory for the artist. In Anna Karenin and 
in Onyeguin not a single problem is solved, but they satisfy 
completely because all the problems are set correctly,” 


That is the satisfaction one feels in the best of Mrs. Buck's 
stories, in the long title story, in ‘“* The Communist,” in “ The 
New Road.” 

And the dissatisfaction one feels with Mr. Conner’s novel 
rises from the doubt whether his problem has been set cor. 
rectly. In this story of the Irish Revolution at its harshest 
phase, the phase of the Black and Tans, one is conscious of a 
mind bent on mere political impartiality at the cost of truth: 
an atrocity committed by English troops has to be carefully 
balanced by an atrocity committed by Irish irregulars. — This 
is propaganda against fanaticism, not an impartial presenta. 
tion of fanatics. The chief character, a young medical stu- 
dent, half English, half Irish, is forced by circumstances out- 
side his control into the ranks of the I.R.A. ; he is trusted by 
none, because he cannot help seeing both sides of a case, 
Finally, when the woman he loves is murdered by his comrades 
as a reprisal, he betrays them to the Black and Tans ; and his 
own murder in turn by the Black and Tans balances an account 
which has been too strictly kept : atrocity for atrocity, Itis 
a good novel, and the tragedy of the young man irrevocably 
caught up into violence and horror by one thoughtless natural 
act in defence of a friend is well conceived, but I believe thats 
more truthful impression of those years has been given by less 
painstakingly impartial writers. The atrocities are so evenly 
balanced that they fail to convince, 

No Second Spring is advertised by its publisher rather in- 
correctly as “The World Prize Novel” (it has won a prize 
offered by an English and an American publisher), The 
results of these competitions are seldom exciting, and Mis 
Beith’s novel in the ordinary course would have been unlikely 
to arouse much attention, But it was worth publishing. The 
story of a Scottish Minister and his wife in a remote Highland 
parish is told without sensationalism, and the central episode, 
the wife’s love for an artist, has an honest “ home-made” 
pathos; when one thinks how excitedly Mrs. Mordaunts 
prose might have risen to the occasion, one is grateful for Mis 
Beith’s restraint. 

Mr. Warwick Deeping has a quality which separates him 
from many popular writers (I confess that I am judging from 
this one book): he has an attitude towards contemporary life 
and maintains it throughout his novel. His chief character 
comes out of prison after serving fifteen years for the murder 


of his wife’s lover, and the story, very sentimentally fabricated, | 
is of his reaction to the change in manners since the War ani 


of his escape to a sheltered idyll in the south of France. But 
it is quite impossible to treat the novel seriously : the charac 
ters, when they are not sentimentalized, are exaggerated out 
of all likeness to human beings. The style is sometimes illiter 
ate, sometimes comically involved (“* Taxis and private cas 
made of the night a bowl of black glass that was shivered upon 





the pavement of progress”); and the metaphors and similes 


are often delightfully grotesque as when Mr. Deeping describeg 


‘a pile of cloud glowing like a bosom,” 
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THE SEQUEL TO ‘COMMANDO’ 


Trekking On 
COLONEL DENEYS REITZ 


‘An even greater booR. . . a tale of high 
adventure hard to parallel uutside the 
realms of fiction.’ Daily Telegraph. * Does 
not suffer by comparison with its now 
famous predecessor . . breathlessly 
exciting.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 

15/- 


SECOND PRINTING 


Old Soldiers Never Die 
PTE. FRANK RICHARDS, D.C.M., M.M. 


‘A gem among war-books.’ Daily Tele- 
graph. ‘An old soldier spills the beans.’ 
British Legion. ‘A Sheer Joy.’ Sunday 
Times. 7/6 


Seaplane Solo 
FRANCIS CHICHESTER 


‘Il have read no better epic of air-travel.’ 
Morning Post. ‘A unique book about a 
unique adventure.’ Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated, 10/6 


Gaudier Brzeska 
HORACE BRODZKY 


‘An admirable portrait of this wayward 
genius.’ Sunday Times. ‘The illustrations 
—for which alone the book is worth 
buying—show the whole astonishing 
range of his exquisite work.’ Morning 
Post. 

Over sixty illustrations. 10/6 


A Draft of XXX Cantos 
EZRA POUND 


Ernest Hemingway :* The best of Pound’s 
writing—will last as long as there is any 
literature.’ 7/6 


The Ghost of Napoleon 
LIDDELL HART 


Liddell Hart’s theme is the influence of 
military theory upon history. ‘General 
Bonaparte applied a theory which created 
an empire for him. The Emperor Napoleon 
deve oped a practice which wrecked this 
empire.’ On this practice was based the 
unbalanced theory which issued in the 
nightmare of the Great War. 7/6 


Fare You Well, My Shining 
City 
T. WASHINGTON METCALFE 


Sequel to ‘The Life and Adventures of 
Aloysius O'Callaghan.’ ‘ The true spirit of 
Conrad romance.’ Daily Telegraph. 7/6 


The Cuban Farm 
WILSON WRIGHT 


An exciting and accurate story of life in 
Cuba during a revolution. 7/6 


Wild Deer 
R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST 


Author of ‘ Four Handsome Negresses’ 


The background of this novel is the racial 
tragedy of the negro, as it is now being 
played out in South Africa. 7/6 


Striplings 
N. WARNER HOOKE 


The growth of two natural children. ‘A 
novel of boisterous spirits.’ Manchester 
Guardian. 7/6 


South Moon Under 
MARJORIE K. RAWLINGS 


A splendid picture of pioneering life in the 
backwoods of Florida. 7/6 


My Best Thriller 


A volume of ‘thrillers’ chosen by their 
authors. 7/6 


FABER & FABER 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Murder While You Wait To 





By Ditys Powe. 






















Lord oo By Agate hrteti. (Ceftina. 7s. a Lately murder as a fine art has been superseded by wi 

‘ p - By Eh by. <ldon Press, 7s. 6d. om : The ; : ee ’ 
Hot lee. By = ar al (ikin Mechews al Marrot. 7s. 6d. pies > ae . . - ey of erimrinwl and detect, 0 
The Case of the Velvet Claws. By Erle Stanley Gardiner, MO ‘onger the point ; the point is the number of py 

(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 5 Mrs, Christie, it is true, has three victims. But these » 

The Clueless Trail. By Perey Walsh. (Eldon Press. 7s. 6d.) victims required by the intricacy of the crime, not py 
Danger inthe Deed. By Charles Rushton. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) lust; in the new type of story pe police "lt ac . blo iv 
Many errors, in the world of detective stories, may lead to 4 murder, but a massacre. Mr. Elliot Bailey’s ee Z 
the undoing of a murderer. He may be careless about Places gives an é¢xample of the minse-privdetiog | : v F 
cigarette-ash or over-ingenious about finger-prints. He may  police-Constable Stephens, gaping at the weir by Kiven'ha il come 
juggle too precariously with time or rely too confidently on hears footsteps in the dark ; he never hears footste 8 a Z| ofits 
the gullibility of the police. He may, over-reaching himself, Police-Sergeant Widdop vanishes ; his body is teal aga 0 
murder too often and by too standardized a method. But jn the paddles of Kiven Mill. The wife of ex-Sergeant Hi 
surely ignorance of classical mythology cannot often have led — jeayes the perambulator outside Kiven Farm; the babe’ y 
a criminal to the dock. Yet the murderer of Lord Edgware, strangled. The senior magistrate is nde the law 
Mrs. Christie’s latest corpse, might have escaped even Hercule — guthor left for dead ; the Scotland Yard representative X > 
Poirot, Mrs. Christie's perennial detective, had not the  pusy keeping alive that ordinary methods of detection fe )w 
judgement of Paris been mentioned at a lunch-party. of the question. Finally by inviting an extra murder: lv ER 

The stage had been set for a murder: ostentatiously set, manages to bring off-a fair cop ; and if ever there was q a - 
since Lord Edgware’s wife was, in theatrical life, the lovely  tarradiddle about vengeance it is the conclusion of this stor a 
Jane Wilkinson ; since Jane had, as she remarked to Poirot In Chicago, of course, one expects things to be done ail” " 
a few days before the crime, just got to get rid of her husband; 4 generous scale ; and in Hot Ice, Mr. Casey’s tale of jena < 
since Jane’s closest friends insisted that she was unques- thieves, there is no niggling. War in the ice racket with nf Tl 

















tionably capable of murder. Then one night Lord Edgware’s half a million bucks at stake! No wonder honest Peto |= 
butler _ the door to (apparently) his employer’s wife. Bailey, philanthropist and fence, thought it safer to commit 
Next morning the curtain goes up on the regulation corpse; suicide. But where was the cadaver; and why was Lely |) 
and 14 reputable witnesses state that when Lord Edgware’s  Gaites, jewel-thief (or hot-ice passer), found dead in a Watle 
butler was opening the door to (apparently) his employer's Parlour? The puzzle goes all haywire. The milkman j 
wife Lady Edgware was dining at Chiswick. This is where going on his rounds when someone takes the trouble tj 
Carlotta Adams, the impersonator, comes in. But of her no break up his conch. The barber is alone in his shop whe 
questions can be asked ; for Miss Adams, who never took a slugger comes in and gets him. A frail, a cop, a laundres 
drugs, is lying dead of an overdose of veronal with a Jane- they are all rubbed out. As the Chief of Detective |w 
Wilkinson-coloured wig in her suitcase. Needless to say, remarks, all you had to do was to let everybody in tow—|> 
most of Lord Edgware’s relatives have chosen the night of but one guy get killed, and then by a process of elimination |W 
his death for mysterious perambulations in his house. you could arrest the survivor. Mr. Casey bit off a pretty 
Scotland Yard is all for arrests ; Poirot is all for reflection. ig mouthful, but he sure can chew it. The Case of the 
Ultimately Poirot and a_ classical education win, and Velvet Claws is not so hot. People come to Perry Mason, 
Mrs. Christie (who pays unusual attention to psychology) New York criminal attorney, for reasons which they 
es 8 trick which she has used at least once before. not as a rule wish to make public. The lady calling herselt 

Mrs. Griffin came because she had been at the Beechwood 
Inn with Harrison Burke, erroneously known in Congress 
as “The Friend of the People”; and because while she 
was there a stranger had been shot ; and because a black- 
mailing newspaper was about to publish these facts. Then 
Mason discovered that the newspaper-owner was the lady's 
husband. There were revelations all round, in the course 
of which the husband was shot; and then the criminal 
attorney found himself fighting for his own life. Why was 
the will forged? Who left the wet umbrella in the hall? 
Perry Mason questions, the Homicide Squad _ bullies, the 


oe x oe ie ; # lady with the velvet claws bites and scratches. The problem 
: : See qua probleri is not up to English standards, but the dialogue 
~ FF atones for deficiencies. 


This is the story of a biological invention _ For writers who have not the advantage of an American 
that changes the whole nature of sexual education there is always the White Slave traflic : The Clueless 
selection. Although vestedinterestsfou ght, Trail and Danger in the Deed are variations on this venerable 
with all the powers of the Press and the theme. The Clueless Trail begins on a liner where Mr. 
State against this invention, it happened Colley, head of the card-sharping profession, is busy stealing 
to be what the public wanted, and in the a string of emeralds. To the most law-abiding of readers 
end the public won, and gained a new it will be obvious where Mr. Colley concealed the jewels, 
pleasure that made life far more ample and but not to Roberts the private detective. In consequence 
pense A his fiancée, volunteering for a little amateur detecting, 


BY JOHN G LOAG allows herself to be lured to Paris and immured in a shady 
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hotel; heroines have grown no more intelligent since the 
emancipation of women. There is a murder and a man- 
hunt (naturalistic); and the story is brought to its com 
clusion with an artless private-dinner scene. Daphne of 
Danger in the Deed is even less fortunate. She is lowered 
into a bottle-necked dungeon at St. Malo ; and at midnight 


MD 


—_—_ 








precisely there will be an explosion which will admit the 
water from the moat ; and the water in the moat is stocked 
with piranha, the man-eating fish of South America. Mean- 
while there have been murders in London police-stations 
and attempted murders (by pigmies with blowpipes) 1 





AUTHOR OF "TOMORROW'S YESTERD 











| 7/6 net : George Allen & Unwin. 





Mayfair; and where is Guenza, the White Slave king? A 
book which revives one’s nostaglia for the old-time serial film. 
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py VOLUMES IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
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2/6 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY OF 
FOREIGN LITERATURE 


Compiled by R. Farquharson Sharp. The only work 
ofits kind at a popular price. Over 550 European 
authors are fully treated. 


2/0 


‘EMILE ZOLA’S GERMINAL 


The only unabridged English version of Zola’s 
masterpiece. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
Havelock Ellis. 


THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


A collection of the tales of Alexander Pushkin, 
translated, with an Introduction, by Natalie 
Duddington. 


PLAYSBY WEBSTER & FORD 


Four outstanding Elizabethan dramas, in unabridged 
texts, edited by Dr. G. B. Harrison. 


Please ask for a full catalogue 
of the 900 volumes 
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KARL BARTH’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 

Translated by sIR EDWYN HOSKYNS 
21/- net 
“|. . For those who are interested in. current 
theology, the appearance of Sir Edwyn Hoskyn’s 
translation of Karl Barth’s great commentary on 
‘Romans’ must be one of the outstanding events 


of the present publishing season. . 


—Evelyn Underhill in the SPECTATOR 


SACRAMENTS OF 
SIMPLE FOLK 


By R. R. MARETT. 10/- net 
. . Dr. Marett’s volume will provide a_ rich, 
intellectual experience... . Those who are either 
experts or merely amateurs in anthropology cannot 


afford to miss it. . . 2—NEIW YORK TIMES 


MYTH AND RITUAL 
AL Symposium of Scholars 
Edited by s. 1. nooKE. 10/6 net 
..a@ book so fascinating that we have paid it the 


rare compliment of reading most of 


tt TUES... cs 
—EXPOSITORY TIMES 


OXFORD .. UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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H! ING 
Angela Thirkell’s 


new novel is even more amusing 
and refreshing than ‘Ankle Deep’. 
Ts. 6d. net 


THE MAD HATTER 
MYSTERY 


John Dickson Carr's best detective 
story. A Tower of London murder, 


as thrilling as it is baffling. 
Ts. 6d. net 


SIR HENRY _ . 
MORGAN 


Adolphe Roberts’ biography 
of the prince of 17th century 
12s. 6d. net 


buccaneers. 


MASTER OF THE 
ARMADA 


Mariejol’s great biography of 
Philip Il of Spain. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 
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Motoring 


Ir we are to accept as fact the cheering statements 
being broadcast about the increasingly large numbers 
of cars sold since the ** 1934’ models were first offered 
in the showrooms of town and ‘country over a month 
ago, that very exciting day is breaking every day in 
a thousand economizing homes, the day when the new 
car comes home. That day used to be about two or 
three months later jn the year and, a long time ago, 
well on in next year, when one was asked to pay a premium 
for “immediate delivéry ” after the December’ show ; 
but now~thé calendar has been abandoned and from 
September onwards farewells are~said te old friends 
—possibly enemies—and the garage finds a new tenant. 

Theré is no denying that this is really a very moving 
event. Not even those of us owner-drivers who buy 
a new, machine every year, discarding the, old without 
the Jeast twinge Of ingratitude can possibly regard it 
without. emotion. The more often we haye seen it 
the more sensational is the day, the more vivid the 
memories of days unknown to the generation that takes 
as read’ an efficient motor-car; capable’ of carrying four 
people for several years about the country at an average 
speed of 30 miles an hour, that costs no more, perhaps, 
than £300. To us there is still beguiling mystery about 
the new.car.. She may do well, she may not. We 
tell ourselves, but not our neighbours, that she is going 
to be better than any of her forerunners, that it will 
not be our fault if she is not. We confess, secretly, to a 
delightful doubt. She becomes a person of great import- 
ance, the preliminary to becoming a member of the 
family. And we lay our plans for that running-in which 
is to be so much more thorough, so infinitely more 
conscientious than any our old cars had. 

We lay our plans, but few of us carry them to their 
logical -conclusion. The new car, from the very first, 
goes so well, so smoothly, so much as to the manner born, 
that before very long we forget our admirable resolutions. 
We drive fast too soon, we allow what is out of sight to 
remain out of mind, we take liberties and because there 
is no immediate reckoning, we take more. We behave 
with great foolishness—we, who really ought to know 
what we are doing and what we ought to do instead. 
It is even possible that we treat our new cars worse than 
the owner of his first, who has all his proper motoring 
life before him and means to waste no single minute of it. 

The first thousand miles of almost any car’s life are 
the most critical and the least satisfactory. It is during 
those first thousand that most of the damage can be 
done that will spoil it for life. Unless it is treated with 
the most scrupulous care during that admittedly weary 
period the seeds of trouble will be sown which will crop 
up at intervals until it is sent away for good.. As often 
as not a piece of carelessness will not produce an, imme- 
diately identifiable result, but in time it will be painfully 
discovered that something incurable is the matter— 
incurable or curable at unpleasant expense. 

There are many rules for the guidance of those about 
to take over a new car, but these are the first and most 
important. First, never allow the engine to do any 
but the lightest work for at least a thousand. miles. 
By that I do not necessarily mean that the speed of the 
car must be kept down to any given maximum on any 
given gear. Practically speaking no two engines are 
exactly alike and, even in expensive cars which have 
undergone a long and careful process of running in 
before you buy them, you will sometimes find one that 
is a good deal freer than its next in order. I have assisted 
at the first road-test of a new car in very expert and 
experienced hands and have been suitably horrified to 
see a speed of 45 miles an hour registered on a low gear. 
It was perfectly safe because the engine-bearings were 
a close but not a stiff fit and actual high revolutions did 
not affect them. Against this was the set-off of not 
even a mild hill being taken on any gear that was not 
well below the normal demands. The engine ran fast, 
but it was never carrying a weight. 

Some new engines; of course, may have te be driven 
according to the instruction book, so many miles an hour 
gn such and such a gear, because they happen to be. 


The New Car Comes Home 


exceptionally stiff, but the principle is the same 
Two, nearly as important, is that the oil in the 
should be changed at least three times during the first 2 
miles. I have never seen any particular point jn ~ 
filling, as is often recommended, because if the ace 
pump cannot drive oil to all the places where it is wante 
from the first the engine will be wrecked very soo 
case. It is a much better plan to dose the petrol free} 
with some upper cylinder lubricant of a known br } 
That is certain to reach the spot that may perhaps run 
little dry at high speeds, and it will not make such a —_ 
of the piston heads and valves as a surplus of oil jn the 
sump. Fill the sump to the right level and drain it 
off every 700 miles until the car is run in and th 
regular quantity recommended by the makers come, 
into force. 

Rule 8 concerns the chassis and should be really rule} 
Before you drive the car go very carefully over it from 
end to end, making absolutely certain that it is fit to he 
driven. See that there is enough oil in the gear box 
and back axle and that it is reasonably new and assure 
yourself that every grease point is full. Some of the new 
cars have half a dozen, grouped together, some as many 
as 30. Do not leave out one, however inaccessible it 
may be. During the running in period listen carefully 
for odd noises, whether squeaks, rattles or thumps. The 
best of cars may develop these, not only after a few 
hundred miles but at any time during their lives, and jt 
invariably pays handsomely to trace them and cure them, 
Even if a particularly elusive and suspiciously mechanical 
sound turns out to be a loose bonnet clip or something 
equally innocuous you will have saved yourself perhaps 
months of worry. 

And noises can be incredibly elusive and deceptive. A 
short time ago my own engine, that for six years has leda 
blameless, even a praiseworthy life, suddenly developed a 
heart-stopping noise exactly when the revolution counter 
showed 2,700 a minute. Not before, not after. It 
sounded and, I thought, it felt like the worst of crankshaft 
periods and I immediately envisaged (as we are so apt to 
do in face of the unexpected) every sort of costly trouble, 
I will not, for very shame, say how long it took me te 
discover that the plate on which the jack is strapped 
inside the bonnet had worked very slightly loose, one of 
the holding serews having shifted just enough to swear 
by. 
produced a noise that sent my heart into my shoes. . The 
jack is now carried elsewhere—in order that I may listen 
for other noises—but before I moved it I satisfied myself: 
that it was noise and not shake. The two are very often 
mistaken for each other, especially in a high-speed engine. 
It is worth remembering, in this connexion, that the 
average chassis, quite apart from the coachwork, can bea 
very misleading sound box. If there is a noise that is 
being made in front you will quite likely be ready to swear 
it is in the back axle. There is no accounting for the 
transmission of either noises or shakes in a motor-cat, 
They obey no known laws. 

During those first thousand miles you should make up 
your mind to do various tiresome jobs that may ensure 
your peace of mind for a year ahead. For example, you 
may find, in the cheaper sort of car, that an extraordinary 
mixture of dirt finds its way into the carburettor. Against 
all reason, fluff, paint flakes, grit, metal filings, sand, and, 
of course, water, get past the filters and produce the usual 
results. It all comes from the petrol tank and if you are 
chary of undertaking the major operation of cleaning 
that out, at least take down the vacuum tank at frequent 
intervals and look there and in the carburettor filters for 
the day’s trouble beforehand. After a time you will come 
to an end of your discoveries, the fuel feed will be clean 
and you will have saved yourself hours of delay in the 
days to come when the car runs so eagerly that a choked 
jet assumes the proportions of a catastrophe. 

Lastly, do everything very gently, from changing geat 
to braking. There is time enough for you to be brilliant 
when you have learnt your lesson that all. machinery 3s 
delicate, none that is not damaged and its life shortened 
by ill usage, JoHN PRIOLEAU,. 
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* This is addressed to the large company of seasoned 

ne, shavers who find their present razors barely adequate 

the to cope with a tough beard firmly embedded in a 

e4 tender skin. 

SB We ask them to consider the Ronson—a new type of 

car razor that will tame the most recalcitrant beard 

he ‘ into meek submission morning after morning. You 

an, Ee strop it with a flick or two of the hand, without 
removing the blade. ‘To clean it, you hold it under 

up the tap—it dries itself, blade and all. And one 

re blade, with intelligent handling, will last for months. 

ou It costs only a guinea (with 3 hand-ground blades), 

ry which is a small investment to make for a razor 

st that will give you smooth shaves every morning for 

d, the rest of your life. It would be cheap at almost 

al any price. 

‘ (Madai—if your inquisitiveness has taken you so 


4 _ far, go one step further and spend the requisite 
guinea on your man. Or at least persuade him to 
go to the nearest dealer and ask for a Ronson on 
iit trial. Failing this, tell him to write for an illustrated 

a folder to Ronson Products Ltd., 376/378 Strand, 


€ 
i} 
" ™~ Ronson 
| ighter? London, WC. 2.) 


RONSON i 


Gm RAZOR AND STROP IN ONE 
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INDEPENDENT OF GAS & ELECTRICITY 
@ BURNS COKE OR ANTHRACITE 
@ FUEL COSTS LESS THAN £4 A YEAR 
COOKS FOR AS MANY AS 16 PEOPLE 
AGA COOKER 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 





“To anyone living in the 
depths of. the country,” 
writes an Aga Owner, ‘‘often 
leaving the house empty all 
day, it is an absolute god- 
send’’—because the Aga 
is 100% safe, never gaes 
out and is always ready 
for immediate cooking. 
“This week,” writes another 
Aga Owner, “ we have 12 in 
dining-room, 9 servants, 3 in 
nursery and besides all this 
we had a dance for 130 
people.” So you see the 
: Aga, in spite of its amazing 
‘ie seielaies ee ae fuel cost, is a full-sized 
u a 5 ; - 

Fully Whonraned Booklet. The Aga Caine cooking See: . And an- 
is really rather a wonderful other Owner delights us by 
invention—but in the com- saying, ‘““ Now that I have 
pass of our advertisement tried the Aga Cooker F am 
it is impossible to tell you quite confident in saying that 
mach eee, Ban yen tt fulfils every represeniation 
would probably like to 

know. Please address your made in. your Catalogue and 
cara or letter to possibly more.” 

BELL’S HEAT APPLIANCES LIMITED (Associated with Bell's Asbestos and 
Engineering Supplies Ltd.), 14, BESTOBELL WORKS, SLOUGH, BUCKS, 
(Slough 1112), or call at our London Offices and Showrooms: 

157, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. (Tel. Central 6281). 
Agents throughout the Country. 


THE ONLY COOKING STOVE IN THE WORLD 

















WITH A GUARANTEED FUEL CONSUMPTION 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Dollar and the Pound 


An experiment is being “tried out” in the United 
States, the outcome of which is of vast importance not 
merely to the people of America but to the whole world. 
If I try to express the situation very simply, I must be 
excused if the presentment of the picture is at the same 
time crude and imperfect. It is, I suppose, generally 
admitted that the financial and industrial situation in the 
United States is, or has been, worse than in almost any 
other country, whether measured by banking failures and 
the credit position generally or by the numbers of 
unemployed. I think it is also admitted that, in the 
main, this condition of distress is attributable to the 
colossal fallin prices during the last few years and, further 
in its turn, there is general admission that for this fall 
the United States must accept chief responsibility. 


In the first place, America chose some years ago to 
use her period of abnormal prosperity for mortgaging the 
future in every possible way. First, she went in for mass 
production on a scale which could only have been 
justified by existing prosperity being still further 
increased in the future and, indeed, it would have required 
a world prosperity to justify the machinery and 
organization laid down for mass production. In the 
second place, she mortgaged the future by expanding 
credit to keep pace with the mass production and gave 
further temporary stimulus to buying power by going in 
heavily for the payment-by-instalments system. In the 
third place, America, by her high tariffs preventing 
debtor countries from discharging their: obligations in 
goods and services and compelling them to send gold, 
impaired the general international credit machinery to an 
extent which was to cost not only the world but herself too 
dearly in the days to come. In the fourth place, America 
crowned her mismanagement of the prosperity period by 
the greatest gamble that has ever been known in Wall 
Street, during which prices were hoisted to a level which 
only a millennium of prosperity could have justified. 


Tue RoosEvELT REMEDIES. 

So much for a brief sketch of the causes of American 
troubles. Now let us see how President Roosevelt, who 
came into power last March, is endeavouring to deal with 
the situation. In the first place he is pursuing the same 
line as his predecessors in entirely disregarding the con- 
ditions outside his own country. The United States caused 
infinite trouble by cornering the world’s supplies of gold and 
has now sat down on them. By refusing to part with the 
metal and by abandoning the gold standard and repu- 
diating gold clauses, she imparted a fresh shock to the 
international credit system and increased the chaos in 
the foreign exchanges, which chaos in its turn placed im- 
pediments in the way of revival of international trade 
activity. This abandonment of gold was apparently 
inspired by the determination of the President to raise 
prices of commodities quickly and at all costs. To do 
this it was necessary to increase consuming power in 
America, and this at a moment when the nation was 
recovering from the worst banking crash in its experience 
and when something like 17 millions of workers were out 
of employment. It was the belief in this country that if 
at the Economic Conference America and all the nations 
had joined in a scheme for the stabilization of currencies, 
a stimulus to world confidence would have been given, 
and while trade recovery might have been slow it would 
have been based upon sound foundations, while it was 
also hoped that the fact of some 62 nations represented 
at the Conference co-operating in one great effort would 
have produced economic, political and social develop- 
ments of a kind favourable to world confidence, world 
peace and ultimately world prosperity. Obsessed, how- 
ever, with the crisis in his own country, President Roose- 
velt rejected almost contemptuously the idea of stabiliza- 
tion and proceeded with his programme, which consisted 
in the main of assuring the people of America that better 
things were within their own grasp if the programme in 
its entirety was carried out, 





A Prosperity Campaicn. 

This programme may be said to hay i 
promises that purchasing power in the chepe Sak 
and currency should not be lacking even if the ita, 
had to resort to inflation on a grand scale anita 
hundreds of millions had to be disbursed by wa of ” 
schemes. Campaigns have been engincered = rel 
upon the community the need for exercising bre 





power, while leaders of industry have Virtually been Con, | 
. I 


pelled to adopt Government codes of wages and h 

irrespective of their effect upon costs of production ie 
therefore, upon profit-earning power. Bankers 
been coaxed and threatened by turns to grant ¢ 
facilities to all and sundry, however much the the 
bankers) might be concerned as to whether the Rocca 
experiment was likely to lead to. sounder financial ; 
ditions or the reverse. Leaders of the reform ened 
months ago foretold that within six months from th 
commencement of the programme at least six millio 
of unemployed would have found work, but at stil 
only one-third of that number appears to have met with 
success, Some increase in trade activity there has bee 
but it seems to have been due more to the natun 
reaction after the previous severe trade depression with 
shortage of stocks and commodities in certain plac 
than to a genuine revival of purchases by the public, 


an, 
hare 
red 


SoME FALLACIEs. 

Meanwhile, the gravest anxiety has been aroused jy 
many financial circles in America by the prospects of 
inflation and by the artificial means employed to bri 
about a revival in trade, and as a consequence of this 
anxiety the exchange value of the dollar has fallen to |e 
than 70 per cent. of its nominal gold value, an 
there has been an exodus of American capital to othe 
countries, while the world unrest and disquietude occa, 
sioned by the situation in the United States has led to, 





persistent hoarding of gold. Nevertheless, at the moment} 


of writing it looks as if President Roosevelt’s experimen 


would be pushed much further yet, and that, irrespective) 
of financial results to companies and firms, wages wil} 


be hoisted by Government order with the idea of con 
stantly keeping pace with rising prices of commoditia 
and goods. 


principles. Unfortunately, the idea is becoming wide. 


spread that credit and currency can be stretched to anyf 
extent and that there is no limit to purchasing power} 


The power of Governments is for a time very great, and 
if President Roosevelt’s programme, including inflation, 
is carried out to its extreme limits, we may quite possibly 


see an extension of trade activity in America, in whic} 


case there will be danger lest the programme should find 
imitators elsewhere. Sooner or later, however, th 
people of America will discover, and people of othe 
countries will discover, if the programme should b 
copied, that inflation is but a form of concealed taxatio 
and that the penalties to be paid are very heavy. 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Tue AMERICAN FACTOR. 






For, briefly stated, the Roosevelt exper) 
ment seems in many ways to be defying sound economic) 





Tur Stock Markets during the past week have been vey 
much under the domination of American influences. 


the rise in the French france and the further rise to a 

high level in the price of gold can all be traced directly to the 
working out of the Roosevelt programme in the States, with 
its prospect of inflation. 


influence upon the Stock Markets. 
in fact, is beginning to cause a general feeling of uncertainty 
and anxiety which, in its turn, is tending to restrain busines 
in securities. Even South African Gold shares, which migt 


have been expected to rise very greatly on the advance if 


the price of gold, have hung fire during part of the week. 
* * * * 


Rouis-Royce. 


‘The directors of Rolls-Royce, Limited, although preserving 
an excellent record in the matter of profit earning, have 1% 


been in the habit of declaring interim dividends, and co 
sequently considerable interest was taken in the announ 


(Continued on_page 388.) 


Such 
developments, for example, as the further fall in the dolla, F 


I deal more fully with this matty 
elsewhere, but it has to be mentioned here by reason of ibf 
The situation in Ameria — 
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148 been, You may invest in either Trust ; a combined investment (from about £30 upwards) 
Natury| in the two Trusts gives you the spread shown above and makes you a part-owner of all 
ion With the shares comprising the Trust Units listed hereunder. It provides you with: — 
N placy SAFETY OF CAPITAL, because your Capital, EXACT KNOWLEDGE, You know all the 
ublic however small, is “‘ spread ” over the Ordinary -Companies which form your investment and 
j Shares of 50 of our greatest Industrial Com- you have an easy way of checking its intrinsic 
panies, representative of the most important value daily by referring to the quotations of 
~— branches of industry, and because all the the Sub-Units of these Trusts in the Press. 
Sed in securities forming the Units of the Trusts are . aye 
pects of held by the Trustee, Lloyds Bank Limited. ee ee ee a 
to bring QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS, collected and possible increase in the cost of livin 
“of this distributed to you by the Trustee, giving as S 
high a return as is compatible with safety. SERVICES for the whole of the life of the 
n to less MARKETABLE SECURITY, All the shares Trusts of: (1) the Trustee—Lloyds Bank 
le, and included in the Trusts enjoy a free market on Limited ; (2) Auditors—Price, Waterhouse 
O other the London Stock Exchange. The Sub-Units & Company ; and (3) Managers—Municipal 
le occa. are readily marketable. and General Securities Company, Limited. 
led to, The Shares comprising the Trust Units are held in the following companies :— 
nom FIRST BRITISH FIXED TRUST 
: ent (The first fixed trust in British Shares to be formed in England—in April 1931. One Unit=2,000 Sub-Units.) 
TiMen| Electric Light & Power : Stores: Catering and Real Estate; 
pective County of London Electric Harrods. I. bg Ee. 
OR wr SupplyCo. | Boots, Pure Drug Co. Savoy S10ter. 
es. will Midland Counties Tieetsie a Secmiaien Gabiaieii. ‘Seah Schweppes. 
; uppiy Co, ’ ’ ’ 'obe St 
of COn- Yorkshire Elec. Power. - Coal and Steel: Eye omc Tobacco. 
\Odities Engineering : Commercial Union Imperial Tobacco Co, 
ap Saeed Skate Co Fumes, Withy 8 Co. ratte: 
A zen slectric 'e 2s Ny rthur Guinness. 
NOM Rolls-Royce. Staveley Coal and Iron Co. Watney Combe Reid. 
wide. Cables : Textiles : Oil and Refining : 
Brit. Insul. Cables, J. & P. Coats, Anglo-Persian Oil Co, 
to any Callender’s Cable. Courtaulds. “* Shell ” Transport. 
power, F SECOND BRITISH FIXED TRUST : 
t, and (Formed on 6th December, 1932. One Unit=4,000 Sub-Units.) 
latio Fuel, Light and Power : Stores: Domestic Requisites : 
‘ N, F Lewis’s Invest. Trust, British Match Corp. 
rssibly Wn Cosy Son J. Sears & Co. ; Reckitt & Sons. 
oi «apna ped (True Form Boot Co. : 
Which F foe se F. W. Woolworth & Co. pions, > oi 
d find London & Thames Haven Eageowa. Iron & Steel: oe Tilling. 
! i rves. adiation. ewspapers : 
2 the Siemens Brothers & Co. Associated Newspapers, 
other Catering and Foodstuffs : Stanton Ironworks Co, Textiles: 
International Tea Co.’s Stcres. Building and Allied: : = . 
ld be ul English Sewing Cotton. 
-ati National Canning Co. Assoc. Port. Cement. Patons & Baldwins. 
U0 Rta & Lyle. —— Lay & Co, noe : 
nited Dairies. ‘aper Mfrs. arreras. 
DY, For Booklet giving full particulars apply to your Stockbroker, your local Bank Manager, or to 
MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES COMPANY LTD. 
Telephone : City 5201. 9H, CLOAK LANE, CANNON ST., E.C.4 Telegrams : Munigenco, London. 
nena — ania 
very T : 
sab] , = are. ROYAL EARLSWOOD 
ollar, = — Sane onder 3 Lo aonb I aan just sont yor, hooks " i pee 
7 , E ent, which consider oO e e mos eipiu anc tron: A 
cord interesting one that has come my way. It certainly creates order I N S T I I U T I O N “The King 
» the out of the chaos which seems to surround the investor these days.” 
with The ebook, ecferred to wifop fan? RACTIGAL "{ESTMENT For Mental Defectives 
’ Jd. By “iN, procurable irom . raker, 
pes | [_Limited, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. (Post free 5/3.) 3 REDHILL - - - - SURREY 
rica Approved and commended by leading experts for 
a: the remedial treatment of all grades of mental 
ee defect (not insanity). A real home is provided for 
THE 
ct UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. those undeveloped persons of both sexes (children 
4 7 yor i. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, and adults) who need kind control under resident | 
“.VW,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 : santas . S Saal 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability medical we mae Good schools, farm, kitchen, | 
) of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s garden and manual training in various occupations. | 
auf tanches throuct he A . S tant sca | Gaia t ° y ? 
ine shout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. r ) Ss / : “e | 
wif ZELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased Please help this Work of National Importance 
on on for collection. ; DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms Full information and advice gladly given by ij 
ce may be ascertained on applicatian. Mr. H. STEPHENS, Secretary, 14-16, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4 i 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. - 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 386.) 
ment during the past week that for the six months ended 
June 80 last the directors had declared an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. For the year 1982 the total dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares (now converted into Stock) was 8 per cent., 
together with a bonus of 2 per cent., making 10 per cent. for 
the year. Not unnaturally, therefore, the market has 
construed this declaration of an interim dividend as indicating 
that the results for the whole year are likely to be favourable. 
* * * * 


A Prosperous INDUSTRIAL. 

Not infrequently some of our smaller industrial concerns 
have given excellent results to the. investor, and among those 
may be mentioned Qualcast, Limited, the business of which 
concern consists in the manufacture of lawn mowers and 
precision iron castings. For the year ending June 30 last 
the net profit of just over £30,000 has only been exceeded 
twice in the company’s history, and last year’s good results 
seem to have been achieved notwithstanding the fact that 
the prices realized for the company’s products were the 
lowest on record in the company’s history. The present 
available balance has enabled the directors to write down in 
the balance sheet goodwill, trade marks and patents by a 
sum of £10,945, leaving the item at the nominal value of £1. 
The whole of the expenses of the recent. Preference issue has 
also been written off, while the directors declare a final 
dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year. 

* as, oak * 


ANGLO-SIAM CORPORATION. 


As an instance of the manner in which the interests of }- 


investors may be served by the pursuance of a conservative 
financial policy in times of prosperity the example might be 
cited of the Anglo-Siam Corporation. Thanks to this con- 
servative policy, shareholders even during the recent times of 
protracted depression have not gone without a dividend. 
Even as regards the past financial year, shareholders . are 
receiving a dividend of 7} per cent., although there was an 
actual. trading loss for the year of £3,795. The situation, 
however, has been met by drawing upon Contingencies 
Reserve, and, after that, the balance sheet still shows 
a strong position, Investments including £218,000 of gilt- 
edged securities with a Cash balance of £48,000. The 
issued capital of the Company is only £265,000 and Ordinary 
reserves stand at an equal sum. . 
* * * * 


Carico PRINTERS, 

The latest report of the Calico Printers’ Association, while 
giving few signs of expansion of trade for the past financial 
year, nevertheless presents a fairly strong position. The 
actual profit for the year was £630,000 as compared with 
£645,000 in the previous year, but those figures make a ve 
favourable comparison with the year 1980-31 when the profit 
fell to £335,000, a sum insufficient to meet the amount 
required for maintenance and depreciation, while the whole 
of the Debenture interest and Preference dividend had to 
come from the Reserve and carry forward. This year the 
reserves have only been encroached upon to the extent of 
something under £27,000, while the carry forward has been 
raised by more than £23,000. Moreover, the balance sheet 
position is good; the General Reserve stands at £800,000 
and the Capital Reserve at an equal sum, while the total of 
Cash, subject to payment of the final Preference dividend, 
was £430,000. Investments in Government and_ other 
Securities stood at £1,566,000. 

* * * * 
Britisn Fixep Trusts. 

I have referred on one.or two occasions to the formation 
of what is known as the “ First’ and ‘“ Second” British 
Fixed Trusts, which consist of a plan whereby the investor 
is enabled to obtain small units in Trusts formed of leading . 
Industrial shares, thereby spreading risks over a wide area. 
A Chart which has just been issued by Municipal and General 
Securities Company, Limited, showing the weekly average 
closing prices of the sub-units of the ‘ First ” and “ Second ” 
British Fixed Trusts, discloses a record of extraordinary | 
steadiness in the prices of the Sub-Units. This is particularly 
noticeable in the case of “* First British,’ as this Trust, which 
was the first Fixed Trust to be formed in this country, has 
been operating since April, 1981, whereas the ‘ Second 
British,” which was formed under the same auspices as the 
result of the success of the former, onty commenced operating 
in December last. Whereas the average daily offered price 
of * First British ” Sub-Units, over the 29 months’ period of 
the Trust during which 4 Coupons have been paid, works out 
at 31s. 7d., the average daily price at which Sub-Units were 
actually purchased was 32s. 3d.; at this price, the actual 
gross yield over the period of 29 months is just under 4} per 
cent. p.a. The yield at current price of 38s. is estimated at 
about £3 12s. per cent. p.a.; the lowest price touched was 
26s. 3d. ex div. in June last year. A, W. K, 
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5. Was this jockey an adept 6. This (two words). 


at the long bow ? 7. “Though to us it's — 


these attentions are wig 
meant” (Gilbert). 
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10. This palace became one of 
H.M. Ships in the War. 





11, Increasing ends in sedentary 8. A meal for late risors (ri ‘i 
ht ak 9. Red age (anag.). 4 


12 Description of a witches’ 45 Ten B.A.’s are away. Ms 


sabbath, perhaps (two 46, E. Cantor is a bit muddle ty 


words) 17. Abashed ? No wonder; j 
13. _ s after a band—of rob- starts with a counterfeit. DSi 

PONS: . Sk ler for thrice round i. 
14. Might apply to a college oak. a psn ne Y 
15. I'm a race across the ocean. 49 Tho heretic comes to NY 


18. Walked like a child, with 


a ee s 1, 
a demon barber to give ita 9 seg asm 


. Put a fish in the river # 







start. »iphe 
21. An old nation with a new sie 0 cighn. ' 
government (two words). SOLUTION TO 


22. Dampen (rev.). 

23. A former P.R.A. could 
turn. this bird into an 
English town. 

24. Made orisons in sound like iG 
the writer of “Farewell to [Nt 
the season.” LA 

25. Don’t put me among the 
odds. 


CROSSWORD NO. 51, 


DOWN 


2. An inhabitant of this island, 
so the learned tell us. 

3. These clues fail if they are 
lacking in this. 4 a0 Ze 

4, Glorious in a recent play. U4, 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 





The winner of Crossword No. 51 is Mrs. Struthers Stews 
8 Royal Crescent, Scarborough, Yorks. 








USE LIBERTY FABRICS 


| fro 

“GOLDEN BIRD” SILK [f« 

CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING iy 

32 INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD - 
PATTERNS POST FREE 


LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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| Escape from Stagnation: 
e anEssay on Business Fluctuations 
GIUSEPPE UGO PAPI, Professor of Econo- 





Of the 






mics at the University of Pavia. 6s. 
one - is opposed to the view of those who see in the 
This work he economic fluctuations the failure of the 





seventy aye. Among the mass of publications dealing 
capt present depression and the hope of alleviating it, 
Tn et is here made to present a scientific analysis of 
= *ituation, in order that the fundamental faetor in the 
+ Mriadically recurring crisis may be clearly recognised. 


The New Survey of London 
Life and Labour 


Volume Five—London Industries (IT) 
17s. 6d. 


‘nui he review of London industries commenced in 
eo of the Survey, this volume makes detailed 
studies of the following trades and industries: Food, Drink 
and Tobacco Manufacture; Wholesale Markets; Chemicals; 
Gas, Electricity and Water Undertakings; Leather Trades; 
Printing and Bookbinding; Retail Shops and Shop Assistants; 
Laundries; Transport (Road, Rail and Water). 
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Ready Shortly 


_ Money, Business and Prices 


By JOHN PHILIP WERNETTE, Ph.D., Harvard 
Ss 


University. 5s. 
Public interest in the problems of depression has never been 
greater than at present. This book is a compe analysis of 
the inter-related subjects of money, the gold standard, sav- 
ing and spending, banking, the nature of cyclical variations, 
the.aim -and technique of stabilization, central bank policy 
and inflation. 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
14Gt. Smith St., Westminster 
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7y INHALANT ‘ 
river quickly and safely ends the discomfort and 
danger of a cold in the head. Breathe the 
) germicidal vapour from your handkerchief. 5 
: / : 8 

First thing every morning put a drop . 

of“ Vapex” on your handkerchief, * 
# 
Of Chemists, 2/- & 3]- s 

v49 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. ‘ 


















ON ! 
WILL YOU HELP TO KEEP IT UP? 


There is not one day in the calendar which is not 
@ anniversary of an heroic rescue by the Life-Boat 
rvice, 
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It needs each year 


5 Farthings 


from every one of our population. Will you give your 

thare and as much more as you can afford? 

Tae Ear. or HARROWBY, 
Honorary Tieasarer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Gresvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Lr.-Cot. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


} 
| 
| 
} 
) 
| Secretary. 











at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 io a 
£41 > 9? 9? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital , due << £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 


Currency Reserve aes iae ~~ 4 we ... £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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TOUR toSOUTH AFRICA 
REDUCED RETURN FARES 


By Mail Vessels from Southampton Dec. 1 & 29, 1933. 
Jan. 12 & 26, 1934. To Capetown and back :— 


£99 isa. LHP 2ac. L3H) sra ca. 


Fares to other South African ports on application, 


Write for illustrated folder to: 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, Ltd., 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1, or Local Agents. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS -occupying. the equivalent 
to a line charged as a line. Vottchers sent only to adver- 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- 
counts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 23; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPEC- 
TATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
remiltance to ensure insertion, not ‘later than Tuesday of 

each week. 








PERSONAL 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 

larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 

suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 

gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, 

Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX? Write for Free Bock. 
“J can... and 1 will.”’—Britisu INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





ADIES of taste, or clever fingered, needlework, ex- 
perience useful; genuine work at home.—Letters 
only.— Box 9, Mitchells, 69, Newman Street, London. 





Orme HOLIDAYS.—Physical recreation and 
mental refreshment. Rally from September 29th 
to October 28th, at Royal Victoria Hotel, Llanberis, for 
botanists, gardeners, geologists, archaeologists, climbers 
and nature lovers to study flora and old glaciers, to scale 
high peaks and to enjoy scenic witchery of Snowdonia. 
Wonderland of Wales. Terms for first class accom- 
modation, use of Snowdon Mountain Railway, discus- 
sions and concerts, 63s. per week. Illus. programme 
from SROREPARY, Royal Victoria Hotel, Llanberis. 








ge age interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization, 





HE MEDICLE BOOKROOM provides a specialized 
service for all Books on the Fine Arts—Painting, 
Architecture, Decoration, &c. Books for the Student 
and Collector ; New, Second Hand, Out of Print Editions. 
Enquiries invited, Catalogues on request.—7b, Grafton 
Street, London, W. 1. 








APPEALS 


UKK of AthoH’s Appeal. British Charities this time. 
Clo’g 30th, Tickets 10s. BADGLEY, PARK RD., BATH. 








GARDENING 


| gramye Encyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) con- 
tains all your garden needs. Send for free copy.— 
JoskrH BENTLEY, LTp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s, 3d., 11s. 6d- 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STRERT, EDINBURGH. 








S" KETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 

quarters at 1s. per lb. for hindquarters, 10d. per Ib, 
for forequarters, sides and whole carcases at 10d. per Ib. 
All carr. pd. per par. post. Despatched on Wed. and Sat. 
—tT.M. AbDIE & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


OF 





NTATES JERSEY. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE., 

THE COMMITTEE invite applications for the post of 
Librarian. 

Candidates must have experience of Public Library 
Work and hold certificates of the Library Association or 
the School of Librarianship. A knowledge of French is 
desirable. 

Salary £300 per annum. 

Duties to commence on January Ist, 1934, 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, in candi- 
dates’ own handwriting, with copies of recent testi- 
monials, must be addressed to the Greflier of the States, 
Royal Square, Jersey, and be received by him not later 
than Saturday, October 7th, 1933. 

H. LE RICHE EDWARDS, 
Greflier of the States. 





U NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


CHAIR OF EDUCATION, 

Applications are invited for this Professorship and 
must reach the Registrar, University of Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia, by November 30th, 1933. 

SALARY £1,200 per annum (subject to temporary 
reduction of 10 per cent.). Conditions of this appointment 
have been posted to the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C.2, who will 
supply them to prospective candidates upon receipt. 





ARANDORA STAR: 





“Arandora Star ‘’ standard is the highest of 
all ships, and her world wide reputation 
tor perfect cuisine, service and unexcelled 
comfort of cabins and public rooms is the 
reason why hundreds of discriminating 
passengers choose ’Arandora Star” Cruises 
irrespective of itinerary, They know, no 
other ship can offer such perfection in all 
departments and by booking for the 
“Arandora Star” the success of their Cruise 
is assured. 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
OCT. 7 for 25 DAYS 


To Tangier, Palermo, Rhodes, 
Constantinople, 
Malta, Algiers, Malaga 


and From 45 Gns 
a cruise to lovely 


HONOLULU 


& CALIFORNIA 
JAN. 2h, 1934 
FOR 75 DAYS 


SPECIAL WINTER 

CRUISE for 75 DAYS 

TO ENCHANTING 

HONOLULU AND 
CALIFORNIA 

MINIMUM RATE: 
150 G 









Sailing from 
Southampton to 
BS WEST INDIES, 

= S PANAMA CAN- 
AL, HAWAIIAN. ISLANDS, LOS ANGELES 
(for Hollywood), and SAN FRANCISCO. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apoly 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe 
E.C.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow 


Bradford, Paris and all Principal — 


Cvs—316 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


At GROSVENOR COLLEGE educated girls receive 
ij SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training for the 
Secretarial profession. All subjects. SHORT Courses. 
REDUCED fees. Good posts guaranteed qualified 
Students.—104 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Vic. 1301. 








CHOOT OF SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN 
S STUDIES, University of London. 

RUSSIAN AND OTHER SLAVONIC LANGUAGES. 
In addition to courses for degrees of the University of 
London, instruction is given in Russian, Polish, Czecho- 
slovak and Serbo-Croat to business people and others 
interested in those countries and their cultures. Day 
and evening classes. 

THE FIRST TERM OF SESSION 1933-34 BEGINS 

OCTOBER 56TH. 

Courses of 9 lectures (admission by ticket, 5s. for the 
course) by Professor Sir Bernard Pares on ** Russian 
History,” on Tuesdays at 5.30, and by 8. P. Turin on 
** The economic and political structure of Russia Today,” 
on Thursdays, at 6. Other lectures free. For list of 
lectures and prospectus, telephone MUSeum 9738 or 
write to THE SECRETARY, School of Slavonic and Kast 
European Studies, 40 Torrington Square, W.C, 1. 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 


welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students.. A few 


bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 


Athens,- 
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LECTURES wa! = 
ia rl LI BA 
Diy ERSITY . EXTENSION LE R 
(University of London), ECT 
Over eighty Courses of Lee ee bnfecee of | 
aspects of —~ 7 € Rpapies ty Various Perio puce 
HISTORY ; LITERATURE; BIBLICA wld by US 
JES; ECONOMIC, POLITICAT, ANA ESTE Appovll & 
SCIENCE; PAINTING; — ARCHTT RON REALE 
1 NATURAL SCIENCE PSYCHOLOGY n 
and other subjects will be delivered in wea 
of London and the suburbs, afternoon ys ati p a 
” ee — be obtained free on applica, 
the University Extension Regist 1 ae 
of London, 8.W. 7. Sehrat (Dept. 0), Unive H ov 
U SiveRsizry OF LONDo; - 
‘ UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE open a 
BARLOW LECTURES ON payne referenees 
SESSION, 1933-34, —_— catalogue 
Mr. CAMILLO PELLIZZI, D.Litt., Dr, J will de 
TY “" B LECTURES, in Italian, on * Gi utting 
de aradiso,”” on Wednesdays 
November Ist, 1933. re ae 3 Pm, - 
These lectures are open to the ic wi yu) 
ticket. © peblle wie ing AY pri 
Particulars of other courses in Italian languag soatumne’ 
eens Sy Professor Edmund G. Gardner, Dr Pal J, Davik 
and Dr. Bassani can be obtained ication tos : 
undersigned. menen 08 aS ONE 
C. 0. G. DOUIE, § o 
University College, London (Gower Street, Wily request. 
— = AVI 
. to 
ELOCUTION, Ke. to bring 
z usa 
UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons gi verti 
P Cuas. SkYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, ‘Bar Hd, st a 
ment), Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confide London 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C, 2, week. 
4% { 
~ .] l 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES H" 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School Ante 
4 individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing jy sal 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming, Girk yJ UL 


prepared for the usual examinations and for Univer P ] 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Muy 





Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£180 p.a. . Lhe 
Q’ EENS COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1 (Founded { ~~ 

provides a General Education for girls of all ys shop 
Students prepared for all examinations. Dome JouN! 
Science and Secretarial Departments.—Principal, \ — 


G. E. Houoway, B.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W, |, 





T. BRANDON’S, C.D.S., Bristol.—Public Schoo! 
daughters of clergy or laity. Excellent 
record. Preparation for Universities, Music, Art, } 








mestic Science, and other careers. Entrance and leavig pAaT 
scholarships, and bursaries.—Apply, HE&AD-Misteey byp 
" 7 7 irs] = t midd 
S*: HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Gi Pure 
Cockermouth. Two entrance scholarships to WP GUA 
awarded.—Application to the PRINCIPAL, weal 
for 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSH sat 
_—- full, 
Boarding School on modern public school linge Lm 
Recognized by the Board of Education and te 
_ 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing wi 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly quali) 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hale 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 
























CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLER 


genes SCHOOL,.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Cateni¢ 
modern conditions, Max. inclusive fee, £82, 



































pri 
fro 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES fe 
: h 
ea 
36th ANNUAL EDITION, fe 
ATON’S LIST Or 8 C HOOL, we 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tatoy 
Crown 8vo, 996 pages. Price 5s., postage %d. Al 
Contains particulars, with illustrations of Preparatiy B. 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tuts 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secrelat BI 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &e. B 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHAE B 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Ste B 
London, E.C. 4. -* ; 
B 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed by expetien 5 
A Literary Typist. 1s. per 1000 words incl. of one a E 
bon copy.—MIss ALLEN, 22 Drylands Rd., Crouch End.4 
EARN to write Tiny Sentiments. Highe § 
Literary work open to anyone. 56 buyers waltitd 
Details sent.—E. E. SERVICE, 1s, Glenside, Plymouth 
—— a . 
Mi“: typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. By , 
work,—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.! i 
i FOR PROFIT.—Make a second incom! ; 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—Rsiil q 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. ; 
£100 CASH OFFERED FOR NOVEL f 
particulars on application, M&S. o 
types also invited for prompt publication. Advice ft 
—STOCKWELL, LIMITED, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. ‘ 
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— 
FOR SALE 


NER PIANOS.—Secondhand Instruments 


pire itioned as new, may be purchased for cash 
small monthly 





payments. -TEN YEARS’ 


> given.—Apply to BLUTHNER & Co., Lrp., 
¢ sRANTEE Sect, wie Yphone Langham 1423. 
} 


W 
= L CULTURED PEARL CO.’S 
R” £500 GUARANTEE, 
‘ pr of Real Pearl (cultured) Necklets, the 
Se Oar, 18 ins., with Jewel Snap, 6 gns., 
ve 14 gus. We guarantee all Cultured Pearls 
py us to be real Pearls, produced from the Oyster. 


t. 
Aprons ot TURED PEARL COMPANY (Derr. 8.), 


a JERMYN STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 


aD 











MISCELLANEOUS 


How TO DRESS WELL 
ON 10s. OR £1 PER MONTH. 





Open & Credit Account with SMARTWEAR. No 
references required. Write for Autumn and Winter 
catalogue, also Gentlemen’s catalogue, to Dept. W.F.V- 
SMARTWEAR LTD., 
263-271 Regent Street, London, W.1. 





oTUMN KNITWEAR of high quality at wholesale 

= Baby Sets, Children’s Jerseys, Ladies’ 
Costumes, Gent.’s Pullovers, ete. Send p.c. for list..— 
} pavigs, 39, Dresden Road, London, N. 19, 


QNEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








J FAVE you anything tosell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach 7'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
Jondon, W.C, 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% ior 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


AVB YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Ams, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
‘Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 








ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 

P Jands, All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
» by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland wool. 
Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. The 
newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
“ Fair-Isle’” patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than 
shop prices, Write for Free Hilus’d Booklet, WM. D. 
Jounson, 8. 350, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





TEAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Riree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





INTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 
—Send post card for*Illus. Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of ‘* B-P ”’? Underwear. Only sold direct- 
by-post, Lower than any shop prices, because no 
middlemen’s profits. Saves you Shillings in the £.— 
Pure Woolor Mixtures. Soft, silky, warm, hard-wearing. 
GUARANTEED against shrinkage. (‘‘ They wash and 
wear so well,”’ writes a customer.) Any size, any style ; 
for Women, Children, Men. Out-sizes a_ speciality. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or money refunded in 


MEDICAL 





West 
-Imdies 
» Cruise 






by the beautiful 
modern 20,000 ton 
Cruising Liner 


DUCHESS OF 
RICHMOND 


Nearly seven weeks cruising in golden 
sunshine. Warm southerly route out 
and home. Ten British calls including 
G ADA, ST. VINCENT, ANTI- 
GUA, TRINIDAD, ST. KITTS and 


two 
Visiting also the famous 
PANAMA CANAL, CUBA, PORTO 
RICO and CARTAGENA. Cruise 
duration: 48 days—longest and finest 
cruise to the West Indies. From 
Southampton JAN. 26. One Class only 
—First. Limited Membership. 
Minimum Rate: 80 Gns. 


Call, or write to-day for full information to Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


(World’s Greatest Travel System) 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 














full, Free Patch Service.—Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, 
Lr. (Dept. $.), Union Road, Nottingham. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 

need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 


ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
A ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 





eS Neurasthenia, and Unreason- 
able Fears—Banished. Complete Drugless treat- 
ment, 5s. post free. Amazing results. Send for your 
Course today.— Write SECRETARY (Dept. 8.), ‘* Mayku” 
Institute, 20 Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 








HOLIDAY RESORTS 


PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 

holiday or recuperate, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year, 
more than any other place in England. Write for 
particulars to TOWN CLERK, Town Hall. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
Hild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’*Phone 311. 





PIDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvillo 
Crescent. Tgms: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel 207,501. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Iniclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. : 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





IDMOUTH.—Glorious Devon, Sussex Hote] has 
kK the finest position, and is noted for excellent 


catering. Moderate terms. 





PEND the AUTUMN and WINTER in a lovely old 
K country house recently converted and fitted with 
every modern convenience. Mild climate. No frost, fogs 
or snow. Golf.—Tariff, Manor House Hotel, Budock 
Vean, Falmouth Bay. 





‘ URREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
S situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apply for 
list ‘‘S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘‘ Sukkey TRust,”’ 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For - Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 2655. 





HERE to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. With dinner 68. 6d. or 





& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 


2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
weleomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN 
BATH.—-GRAND PUMP ROOM 
—PULTENEY. 
BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—HOLLY WOOD. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal)—GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).— VICTORIA. 
CAMBRIDGE.— BLUE BOAR, 
—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE, 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).— BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.-THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 


ROTHAY., 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORW ELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).— FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE. OAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Pertis.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.— CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS. (Snowdon).—-ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St, W.C.1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwal!).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 












REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 


RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond),— 

ROWARDENNAN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 

SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.— LINKS. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
WARWICK.— LORD LEYCESTER, 











"LEICA SPECIALISTS 
DEVELOPING, PRINTING and ENLARGING 
= fe FINEST WORK 
LEICA CAMERA LIST 
aN FREE ON REQUEST 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


119. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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“FRENCH REVOLUTION “ROMAN ROUNDABOUT 





By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 8 plates. 15s. - By AMELIE BRAZDOVA. 7s. 6d 
Through these vivid biographical studies of Fouché, This sequel to Sardinian Sideshow deals with life ig 
(Madame Roland, the Comte d’Artois, Fouquier-Tinville, Rome during the war. The narrative is equally attrac. A 
Charlotte Corday, Madame Tallien, Philippe Egalité, and tive, and the pen-portraits of Sabine nurse and Czech Z 
others, a striking and novel view of the French Revolution politician, of Italian nobleman and Sardinian cook, are No 
is obtained. a delight. sa 
* 
AFRMAN’S WORLD SHAKESPEARE AT WORK 
By PETER SUPF. With 96 full-page photographs By G. B. HARRISON, author of The Elizabethan 
from the air. 10s. 6d. Journals. 4 plates. 10s, 6d, 
'A flying book of an original kind. The text communicates A study of Shakespeare as man and dramatist, Containing 


some startling new discoveries, including the identity of 


brilliantly the airman’s feelings of awe and exaltation. 
; the Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 


The pictures are surely unique. 


BUDDHISTS THE 
AND GLACIERS. ECONOMICS OF 
OF WESTERN TIBET | HUMAN HAPPINESS 





By GIOTTO DAINELLI. With 32 full-page -By COLLIN BROOKS, author of Something in 
plates. 18s. the City. 10s. 6d, 
A thrilling account of a journey to the heart of the -The growth of a planned economy has caused us to 
akoram, to visit the largest glacier in the world, and abandon the 2,000 year old ideals of Western civilisation, 
of adventures on the way there and back Has this sacrifice been worth while? 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A HISTORY OF 
By Professor T. H. PEAR. 6s. By J. TRUSLOW ADAMS, author of The Epic 
A study of the problems of Speaking from the modern of America. 64 plates and 139 text cuts. 18s, 
point of view, necessitated by the development of the This second and final volume of Mr. Adams’s vigorous 
telephone, the gramophone, the cinema, and above all of — et age = American — War a“ ends with 
5 ° : a fine analysis of the post-war boom and the ensuin 
the microphone. Here is the first adequate analysis of depression. It concludes with the election of Rossel 
the technique of broadcast speech. to the Presidency. 


MODERN MAN | “SEXUAL LIFE 
IN SEARCH OF A SOUL IN ANCIENT GREECE 


By C. G. JUNG. 10s. 6d. By HANS LICHT. 32 plates. 558 pages. 15s, 


‘A masterly study of the spiritual problem of modern man, Cheap edition of this important book. “A very full study 

by one of the greatest modern psychologists. A book full of the Greek outlook as manifested in matters of sex, 
ene well documented.” Zimes Literary Supplement. 

of insight for the puzzled man or woman of to-day. 


FISHES “SLANG 


By Professor LOUIS ROULE. Illust. 12s. 6d. By ERIC PARTRIDGE. 486 pages. 2ls. 
Published in July, and selling faster than ever. “Roule Full of odd material, witty and scholarly, this is the first 
is an artist in description. His story of the trout and serious study of the nature of English slang and the first 


the salmon, the herring, sardine, and tunny, the eel, is 


good reading, either to fishermen or to a more general adequate history of English and American slang. It 





public. Full of curious information . . .” contains essays on cockney, church, law, medical slang, 
; Times Literary Supplement. etc., with elaborate and original vocabularies. 
% * 
FOREST WILD THE WEREWOLF 
By M. CONSTANTIN-WEYER. 3s. 6d. By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. | 8 plates. 15s. 
Cheap edition. “A book which can be read and re-read.” An absorbing study of the terrible tradition of the were- 
Spectator, “The author has re-distilled the peaceful wolf, and its legends in many countries. A full account 
beauty and latent savagery of nature.” Everyman, of the werewolf trials and the werewolf in literature. 
All prices are net. *Ready on September 28th. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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